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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Flect Street. 
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ASK FOR 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


A slight addition of the Extract gives 
great strength and flavour to Soups, Made 
Dishes, and Sauces; and effects great 
economy. 
CAUTION.— Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s Signature, in Blue Ink, across Label. 


* IN USE IN "MOST HOUSEHOLDS THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM, 
Ask for Liebig COMPANY'S Extract, and see that no other is substituted for it. 


50 PER CENT. LESS FUEL BURNT 




















Perfection and Economy in Cookery, by using the 


PATENT TREASURE COOKING RANGE. 


MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Illustrated Price Books Post Free. 


T. J. CONSTANTINE, 61, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


N.B.—THE CHEAPEST COAL MOST SUITABLE. 





F. & C. OSLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Candelabra, Lustres, and Wall Lights. 
Table Glass of all kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal and Coloured 
Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chandeliers in Bronze and Ormolu, 
for Dining-room and Library. Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes 
in Parian and China. Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGI!AM :—MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON :—SHOW ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


FRY'S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


Pure Cocoa only, with the superfluous oil extracted. 
It is strongly recommended to all who appreciate the full flavour and fine aroma of Cocoa, 


“It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Stoppart, F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol, 
“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.’’—Food, Water, and Air, Kdited by 


ue J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL & LONDON. 
Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“‘A delicious preparation.”’ 








Furnish your House or Apartmenis throughout 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
lilustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, Post Free. 
BE. MOnDEHR. 
248, 249, 250, TOTTENITAM COURT ROAD; § 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 





STRONG HEAD WINDS AND | Gare CAPTAINS, 


}[PAVY sea ‘CROSSING THE BAY.’ | EMIGRANTS, AND 








SEA SICKNESS. | RUROPEANS G ENERALLY, 





[MPORTANT TO ALL, Wo ARE COMPELLED 





. 
To MAKE SEA VOYAGES; or Important 








[{SPECIALLY 0 
YACHTSMEN [00 all LEAVING HOME for a CHANGE. 





WHAT EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD IN 
THE WORLD OUCHT TO CONTAIN— 


A BOTTLE of ENO'S FRUIT SALT. 


It is the best Preventive of and Cure for Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, 
Fevers, Blood Poisons, Feverishness or Feverish Colds, Mental 
Depression, Want of Appetite, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, 
&c., and to remove the effects of Errors of .Eating and 
Drinking. It is invaluable to those who are Fagged, Weary, or 
Worn Out, or any one whose duties require them to undergo 
Mental or Unnatural Excitement or Strain. It keeps the Blood 
pure, and prevents disastrous diseases by natural means. If 
its great value in keeping the body in health were universally 
¢ Y known, no family would be without it. 
SUCcEss in Life.—‘ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive 
the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”-—Apams, 
CAUTION.— Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have 
been imposed on by worthless imitations, SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Price 2s. 9d, and 4s. 6d, 


Prepared only at ENO’S Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 
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DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 





: (0S CHILDREN’ FENNINGS’ 

pm  FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 2 

H ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. ht L U N C | F A L E R 8 

BH Vale , J 

i i J Le] THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 

paper sath hotell Padi wines COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &. 
For Children ( utting . ir ° eeth, pend preven +. pete ay me Hi Sold in Boxes, at 15. 134d. and 2s, od., with 

b (Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injyrious to er Ba : . = directions. Sent post free tor 15 stamps. Direct 

mM Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%d. and 2s. od. (great saving), with 54 ALFRED FENninGs, West Cowes, 1.W. 

q JSull Directions. b> The largest size Benes, 2s. od. (35 pempe, post free), 
Sent po ee for 1% stamps. Directto ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, IW. contain three times the quantity of the small boxes. 

= oe st es : cS ts = Gener «ie . ons a 2 Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR. 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 

Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. West Cowes, I. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROW NE’S 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


CHLORODYNSG is admittea by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNEG is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNEG isthe onty palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 
the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, December Ist, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

Cavtron.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pacr Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Brownz was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been 
sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1554. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1%4¢., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overw) elming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, CREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


& 


SPRIWN CG. | “FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
The most wholesome of all beverages at this season is . 
ROSE'S Be CLARKE'S" 
It supplies a delicious drink, highly medicinal, cooling | WORLD FAMED 
and purifying the blood, i li i 


LIME-JUICE CORDIAL.) 
ere BLOOD MIXTURE. 




















} 
mended by the Lancet. Sold everywhere by Wine} 
Merchants, Grocers, Confectioners, and Chemists. 
WHOLESALE STORES, 





ll, CURTAIN ROA D, LONDCG N. | Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from | 





| whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
ir | kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
& ® @ i) h a | Thousends of testimonials from all parts. In botties, 2s. 6d. 
each, znd in casesof six times the quantity, 11s, each, of all 
| Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 


B A B 4 Proprietor, . 
- F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
P APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, 
Ma b London Depédt, 150, Oxford Street. 











IP\HE excrnciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 


Pa 8 9 eB GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
Un PA a ae fi Ap | medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


AND WHO J IV SBREAU 





They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are | 
certain to prevent theo disease attacking any vital part. | 

















MAKES BREAD, CAKE, SCONES, TEA-CA KES, PIES, Sold by ail Chemists, at 1s. 1¢d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
TARTS, DUMPLINGS, PUDDINGS. 








| \HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 

Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the| is required, nothing can be better adapted. 














| 
FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. | 
| 
| 


Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and! , For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing || 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A| the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression of | 
| 


y " mrt - -— Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled ia bloom to the complexion, 

Complaints incidental to Females. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 114d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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Popular Edition of the DORE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE, 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN anp Co. will publish, 
IN MONTHLY PARTS, '74d., 


THE HOLY BIBLE, 


With 220 ILLUSTRATIONS by 


GUSTAVE DORE. 
PART 1 NOW READY. 





*,.* This sumptuous Edition of the Bible, with the magnificent Illustrations 
by Gustave Doré, will be now placed within the reach of every person 
who desires to possess a volume which has been fitly described as “ the 
culminating and vastest work of the artist’s life as a work of illustra- 
tion.” The production of these Engravings occupied M. Doris no less 
a period than four years, and the cost of Drawing and Engraving 
alone amounted to more than £15,000. The size of the page on 
which the work is printed is 123-in, by 9?-in. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN and Co., London; and all Booksellers. 





ge” Fifteenth Thousand, 2 Vols., cloth, 24s.; morocco, £2 Qs. 


CANON FARRARS 
LIFE OF ST. PAUL 


“Few will peruse these volumes with attention without finding themselves materially 
helped in tracing the Apostle’s arguments, and grasping his meaning. . . . The description 
of the whole scene of the conversion is magnificent.”—Guardian. 

“ We must congratulate the author on a work which is not only his own chef-@auvre, 
but is also out of sight the best English work of its class.”— British Quarterly Review. 








TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 
CANON FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
Library Edition, 2 vols., cloth, 24s.; morocco, £2 Qs. 
Illustrated Edition, 1 vol. 4to, 2ls.; calf or morocco, £2 Qs. 
Part 4 of the Serial Issue of the Illustrated Edition of CANON 
FARRAWS LIFE OF CHRIST is now ready, price 7d. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co,, London; and all Booksellers, 















































4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


GOODALLS HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most delicious and cheapest Sauce in the world. 

This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest 
dishes more delicious, The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs have awarded the palm 
to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that neither its strength nor its piquancy 
is overpowering, and tliat its invigorating zest by no means impairs the normal flavour 
of the dishes to which it is added. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incomparable. 

‘ CAUTION.—On each Yorkshire Relish Label is our TrapE Mark, Willow Pattern Plate, 
and name, Goopatt, Backuouse & Co. No other is genuine. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., 


in Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 














“GOODALL’ S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The cheapest because the best; indispensable to every household, and an inestimable 

boon to housewives. Makes delicious Puddiugs without eggs, Pastry without butter, 

and beautiful light Bread without yeast. One trial will convince the most sceptical 

of its superiority over others. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &., in ld. Packets, 
6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. Tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., Leeds. 








GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged to be the 
best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, and stimulates 
the appetite. Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Rheumatics, &c. Has 
proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all suffering from general debility and 
loss of appetite. The best restorative for the weak, young, or aged. Is admirably 
adapted for delicate children, and persons to whom Quinine in any other form is 
objectionable, and is especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of Cod Liver Oil, where 
the combined effect of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Asselli is desirable. A wine-glassful twice or 
thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a cordial Tonic is required, 
far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer. Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &., at 1s., ls. 1}d., 
2s., and 2s, 3d. per Bottle. 
Prepared by GOOD ALL, BACKIIOUSE & Cco., Leeds. 





GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
For making Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less time and at half the peien. 


Delicious to Plum Pudding. Delicious to Jam Tarts. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 


Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. 
Delicious to everything. 


Ducnadielt for the purposes intended. 
implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence in 
recommend it to housekeepers generally as a useful agent in ike preparation of a good Custard. 


° Delicious alone. 





Will give the utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are 
the article, and can 


Give it a trial. 
Sold in Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


Prepared by GOODALL, , BACKHOUSE & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 





~ GOODALL’S GINGER BEER POWDER 


Makes Three Gallons of the Best Ginger Beer 1n the world for 3d. 

The most valuable preparation for the production of a delicions and invigorating 
beverage. This Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable medicinal properties. It is 
cocling in its nature, and an invaluable stomachic, rendering it the most wholesome and 
perfect beverage for both winter and summer. It is easily made, and is by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer Powder ever offered to the public. Sold in Packets, 
3d. each, by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen. 


Pro; yrietors, GOODALL, ‘iB ACKHOUSE & Co., Leeds. 




















" Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Propristors, 


GOOBALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 
£10 __In return for a £10 Note, free and safe, per 
° post, one of BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, perfect for 
) time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight.— 
S - ~~ . ; . > > 
. 65, Cheapside, London. Good Chains at Manufacturer’s prices. P.O.0. to John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
MCUAZK: 
MC 
}] 
est OY vxxarrs 
’ 
“= } HOUSE, Bennett's Keyless Watches 
we Pood NO KEY REQUIRED. Is a combination of 
~~ In Mahogany, Oak. or Rosewood AIR-TIGHT, DAMP-TIGHT, all the recent improve- 
t 5 Sk Cee peen. DUST“TIGHT. ments for performance, 
te, | P uineas, Guineas. Guineas, taste and economy, se- 
| | 12: 
iC. | dain, 3. 22 “4 | Gold“. 10 “laa wis curing to the wearer 
a nie = Persons who forward their Money may rely on . the indispensable 
. ee oo / the best possible Watch by return. comfort of per- 
a ) oa ry Turret , and Drawing- fect time, 
* room Clocks, 
ble 
er, 
cal | 
ts, 
he 
es 
as 
nd 
sly 
is 
re 
or 
ed, 
d., 
ya 
S/S = fa) 
- OSTA S) \ Aé 
centiemen’s Every Watch in the Latest Style, —_Lavies: 
we fl GOLD. SILVER. AND MOST CAREFULLY FINISHED. SILVER. GOLD. 
“an |! Guineas. Guineas, serio: on -made Leve Tatches, Jewelled i . o Juineas. Guineas. 
nd. | 196090 «0 59010 ier en ete BAKO 565 18 «. 10009 
2 | 7to12..3toO 5 Horizontal Escapement, Jewelled in 4, 6 or 8 holes eo + 8to 5.. 5to12 
Keyless Half-Chronometers, Compensated for Variations of Temperature, 
adjusted in positions, Winding and Setting Hands without a Key 
For Gentlemen, in Gold, 30 to 40 Guineas ; in Silver, 16 to 25 Guineas 
_ D . Ditto, for Ladies, with richly Engraved ee 
| . " Gold Cases & Dials, from 20 to 30 Gs. 
. 
AN ELEGANT EVERY 
ae ti ASSORTMENT ) WATCH SKILFULLY 
'S || | » oF /7 1 Ly , { 
is | | Drawing-Room Clocks CONSTRUCTED, 
nd || OF THE am CAREFULLY EXAMINED 
he || i] NEWEST DESIGNS. onan, Tam 
ts, | Astronomical, Turret > ‘ AND ITS . 
ee ‘ , N NJ SG PERFORMANCE 
| — ja — —— oe GUARANTEED 
— | | MADE TO ORDER. y), 
| Sp 1 O THE ADMIRALTY @gs) 
S | > ee vte' 
7 —— ———— — = = = = 
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BY ‘SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN. 


CHEAP IRISH LINEN POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. “ Eo 


ALL PURE FLAX. 


For Children, Hemmed for use .. 2/11 per doz. Hemstitcbed for Ladies oe . '7/6 per doz, 
For Ladies - “ . 3/il * Gentlemen ~ GR uw 
For Gentlemen _,, Pe 8 10 =. Sasrnes AND Price Lists Post FRex, 


“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver have a world-wide fame,”—TZhe Queen, 
Nore.—Handkerchiefs go by Post for 4d. to 6d. per dozen extra; Collars, 3d. to 4d.; Cuffs, 6d, 


CHEAP IRISH LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


Collars: Ladies and Children’s, 3/11; Gentlemen’s, 4/11 and 5/11 per doz. 


Cuffs for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Chil iren, 5, 11 to 10/9 per doz, 4 LUMSWE LL 
Gi Ae 


Cheap Irish Damask and Household Linens, 

Fish Napkins, 8/11 per doz. P ry Se apts, ed 6 oa 

wb ths, square, nest quality made 

R peng 7 Shooting, 2 ards = de, from i 11 pe ot ard. LHE ROYAL R | SH | é 

Fine Liuens and Linen Diapers, yard wide, 1/- per yar ; / - 

™ muneaen AnD Price List Post Fass. ‘ LINEN: WARFHOUSE ELFAST. 
| NO'TICE:. 

ALL THE YHAR ROUND, 


CONDUCTED BY 


CHARLES DICKENS, 


May be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls and of all Booksellers. Or posted direct from 
the Office. Terms for a Year’s Subscription, including postage : 


Monthly Parts a ws ss oes .. Twelve Shillings. 
Weekly Numbers ... sa ; san .. Ten Shillings and Tenpence. 


Post-Office Orders should be made guide to Henry Watxer, Office of All the Year Round, 
Vellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MUSIC. 
W.C. BENNETT’S NEW VOLUME. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


SA SONGS. 


From “THH SCOTSMAN.” 

‘While Dr. Bennett’s new volume of Sea Songs is admirably que alified to attract maritime hearers, many 
of them are as well fitted to be sung in a drawing-room as on the bosom of the Atlantic. Simple, free-flowing, 
and full of buoyant vigour, they are now stirring and joyous in tone, and again unaffectedly pathetic. Their 
writer has caught the genuine odour and flavour of salt winds and blue foamy waves; he gives us songs of 
parting —graceful, simple, and tender —songs that tell of lonely musings in tropic calms, of ships beating amid 
sleet and snow ‘found the Liorn,’ straining under clouds of canvas after flying foes, or sweeping into palmy 
isles over the Pacific swell; and he descants with fiery energy of diction on the great pom of Blake and 
Anson, Vernon and Pellew —naval w orthies whom his songs should make more than names to the people. jn 
short, Dr. Bennett’s new volume is altogether excellent, and can scarcely fail to attain extensive popularity.’ 


From “THE DAILY NEWS.” 


‘There is spirit in many of the songs. 


From “THE MORNING POST.” 

‘Tho reputation which Dr. Bennett has long enjoyed as a Port skilled in the graceful and harmonious 
treatment of all themes relating to great historic events or the domestic affections, is worthily sustained by the 
present volume. The ‘Seca Songs’ are not simply nautical, they are national as well, and with the high patriotic 
spirit that stirringly pervades them, is commingled a touching sentiment of devotion to all that is purest, gentlest, 
and most lovable in bome life. Dr. Bennett has been larg: ly successful ; ; so successful, indeed, that he may be 
said to have followed Dibdin with no faltering steps. ‘hese ‘Sea Songs’ are not sentimental ditties to be 
warble in a drawing-room, but songs vigorous ‘and melodious, and racy of the brine.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, _ Piccadilly, London. 















%6, 








Five ‘Shillings. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BALLAD HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From “THE ATHHNAUM.” 
“These Ballads are spirited and stirring; such are ‘The Fall of Harold Hardrada,? ‘Old Benbow,’ 
* Marston Moor,’ and ‘ Corporal John’ (the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough), which is a 
specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vens geance’ is a vivi ily-told story. Coming to more modern times, 
The Deeds of We sMington,’ ‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava,’ are excellently well said and sung. As a book of 
ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, Dr. Bennett’s contribution will be welcome. 
Dr. Bennett’s Ballads will leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.’ 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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Published at 


38. & 4s, 
per Copy. 


Air, Louis XIII. ° 
Argentine ° . 
Caprice » Hongroise . 
Carnival de Venise . 
Chatelaine . ° 
Cloches de Monastére 
Corricolo Galop. 
Fairy Wedding Ws altz 


Henry Ghys. 
Ketterer. 
Ketterer. 
Schulhoff, 
Alphonse Leduc. 
L. Wely. 
Darand de Grau, 
F. W. Turner, 


| Blue Danube Waltz . 




















Gaetana Mazurka Ketterer. 
Guillaume Tell . e e - Ocsten, 
Harmonious Blacksmith . . e . Handel. 

Home, Sweet Home . ° e ° . Thalberg. 
Invitation pour la Valse . ° . . OC. M. von Weber. 
Maienblume e ° e . T. Oesten. 
Maiden’s oat ‘ ‘ é . Badarzewska. | 
Martha . ~ wa .» aoe 
Mazeppa Gs lop . ° ° ° - Quidant. 
Melody in F. e Rubinstein. | 


The above are sent post free at Bevenpence per Copy to any address within the U nited King@em. 
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THE DUKE'S CHILDREN. | 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
-—_>—— 


CHAPTER XLIX. THE MAJOR’S FATE. 


Tue affair of Prime Minister and the nail 
was not allowed to fade away into obscurity. 
Through September and October it was 
made matter for pungent enquiry. 
Jockey Club was alive. Mr. Pook was 
very instant—with many Pookites anxious | 
to free themselves from suspicion. Sport- 
ing men declared that the honour of the 
turf required that every detail of the case 
should be laid open. But by the end of 
} October, though every detail had been 
surmised, nothing had in truth been dis- 
covered. Nobody doubted but that Tifto 
had driven the nail into the horse’s foot, 
Land that Green and Gilbert Villiers had 
shared the bulk of the plunder. They had 
gone off on their travels together, and the 
| fact that each of them had been in pos- 
| Session of about twenty thousand pounds 
+ was proved. But then there is no law 
against two gentlemen having such a sum 
of money. It was notorious that Captain | ‘ 
Green and Mr. Gilbert Villiers had enriched 
themselves to this extent by the failure of 
Prime Minister. But yet nothing was 
proved ! 

That the major had either himself driven 
in the nail or seen it done, all racing men 
were agreed. He had been out with the 
horse in the morning, and had been the 
first to declare that the animal was lame. 
And he had been with the horse till the 
farrier had come. But he had concocted 
a story for himself. He did not dispute 
that the horse had been lamed by the 
machinations of Green and Villiers—with 
the assistance of the a No doubt, he 
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said, these men, who had been afraid to 
face an enquiry, had contrived and had 
carried out the iniquity. How the lameness 
had been caused he could not pretend to 
say. The groom who was at the horse’s 
head, and who evidently knew how these 
things were done, might have struck a 
nerve in the horse’s foot with his boot. 


The | Bat when the horse was got into the stable 


he, Tifto—so he declared—at once ran out 
| tosend for the farrier. During the minutes 
so occupied the operation must have been 
made with the nail. That was Tifto’s 
story—and, as he kept his ground, there 
were some few who believed it. 

But though the story was so far good, he 
had at moments been imprudent, and had 
talked when he should have been silent. 
The whole matter had been a torment to 
him. In the first place his conscience made 
him miserable. As long as it had been pos- 
sible to prevent the evil, he had hoped to 
make a clean breast of it to Lord Silver- 
bridge. Up to this period of his life 
everything had been “square” with him. 
He had betted “square,” and had ridden 

‘ square,” and had run horses “square.” 
He had taken a pride in this, as though it 
had been a great virtue. It was not 
without great inward grief that he had 
deprived himself of the consolations of 
these reflections! But when he had 
approached his noble partner, his noble 
partner snubbed him at every turn—and 
he did the deed. 

His reward was to be three thousand 
pounds—and he got his money. The 
money was very much to him—would per- 
haps have been almost enough to comfort 
him in his misery, had not those other 
rascals got so much more. When he heard 
that the groom’s fee was ras higher than his 
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own, it almost broke his heart. Green and 
Villiers, men of infinitely lower standing 
—men at whom the Beargarden would 
not have looked—had absolutely netted 
fortunes on which they could live in 
comfort. No doubt they had run away 
while Tifto still stood his ground; but he 
soon began to doubt whether to have run 
away with twenty thousand pounds was 
not better than to remain with such small 
plunder as had fallen to his lot, among 
such faces as those which now looked 
upon him! Then when he had drunk afew 
glasses of whisky-and-water, he said some- 
thing very foolish as to his power of 
punishing that swindler Green. 

An attempt had been made to induce 
Silverbridge to delay the payment of his 
bets—but he had been very eager that they 
should be paid. Under the joint auspices 
of Mr. Lupton and Mr. Moreton the horses 
were sold, and the establishment was 
annihilated—with considerable loss, but 
with great despatch. The duke had been 
urgent. The Jockey Club, and the racing 
world, and the horsey fraternity generally, 
might do what seemed to them good— 
so that Silverbridge was extricated from 
the matter. Silverbridge was extricated 
—and the duke cared nothing for the rest. 

But Silverbridge could not get out of 
the mess quite so easily as his father wished. 
Two questions arose about Major Tifto, 
outside the racing world, but within the 
domain of the world of sport and pleasure 
generally, as to one of which it was 
impossible that Silverbridge should not 
express an opinion. The first question 
had reference to the Mastership of the 
Runnymede hounds. In this our young 
friend was not bound to concern himself. 
The other affected the Beargarden Club; 
and, as Lord Silverbridge had introduced 
the major, he could hardly forbear from 
the expression of an opinion. 

There was a meeting of the subscribers 
to the hunt in the last week of October. 
At that meeting Major Tifto told his story. 
There he was, to answer any charge which 
might be brought against him. If he had 
made money by losing the race—where 
was it, and whence had it come? Was it 
not clear that a conspiracy might have 
been made without his knowledge—and 
clear also that the real conspirators had 
levanted? He had not levanted. The 
hounds were hisown. He had undertaken 
to hunt the country for this season, and 
they had undertaken to pay him a certain 
sum of money. He should expect and 


demand that sum of money. If they chose 
to make any other arrangement for the year 
following they could do so. Then he sat 
down and the meeting was adjourned—the 
secretary having declared that he would not 
act in that capacity any longer, nor collect 
the funds. A farmer had also asserted that 
he and his friends had resolved that Major 
Tifto should not ride over their fields. On 
the next day the major had his hounds 
out, and some of the London men, with a 
few of the neighbours, joined him. Gates 
were locked; but the hounds ran, and 
those who chose to ride managed to follow 
them. There are man who will stick to 
their sport, though Apollyon himself should 
carry the horn. Who cares whether the 
lady who fills a theatre be or be not a 
moral young woman, or whether the band- 
master who keeps such excellent time in a 
ball has or has not paid his debts? There 
were men of this sort who supported Major 
Tifto—but then there was a general opinion 
that the Runnymede hunt would come to 
an end, unless a new Master could be found. 

Then in the first week in November a 
special meeting was called at the Bear- 
garden, at which Lord Silverbridge was 
asked to attend. ‘It is impossible that he 
should be allowed to remain in the club.” 
This was said to Lord Silverbridge by Mr. 
Lupton. “ Either he must go, or the club 
must be broken up.” 

Silverbridge was very unhappy on the 
occasion. He had at last been reasoned 
into believing that the horse had been’ 
made the victim of foul play; but he per- 
sisted in saying that there was no conclu- 
sive evidence against Tifto. The matter 
was argued with him. Tifto had laid bets 
against the horse; Tifto had been hand 
and glove with Green; Tifto could not 
have been absent from the horse above two 
minutes; the thing could not have been 
arranged without Tifto. As he had brought 
Tifto into the club, and had been his 
partner on the turf, it was his business to 
look into the matter. ‘“ But for all that,” 
said he, “I’m not going to jump on a man 
when he’s down, unless I feel sure that he’s 
guilty.” 

Then the meeting was held, and Tifto 
himself appeared. When the accusation 
was made by Mr. Lupton, who proposed 
that he should be expelled, he burst into 
tears. The whole story was repeated—the 
nail, and the hammer, and the lameness; 
and the moments were counted up, and 
poor Tifto’s bets and friendship with Green 





were made apparent—and the case was 
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submitted to the elub. An old gentleman 
who had been connected with the turf all 
his life, and who would not have scrupled, 
by square betting, to rob his dearest friend 
of his last shilling, seconded the propo- 
sition—telling all the story over again. 
Then Major Tifto was asked whether he 
wished to say anything. 

“T’ve got to say that I’m here,” said 
Tifto, still crying, “and if I’d done any- 
thing of that kind, of course I’d have gone 
with the rest of ’em. I put it to Lord 
Silverbridge to say whether I’m that sort 
of fellow.” Then he sat down. 

Upon this there was a pause, and the 
clab was manifestly of opinion that Lord 
Silverbridge ought to say something. “I 
think that Major Tifto should not have 
betted against the horse,” said Silver- 
bridge. 

“T can explain that,” said the major. 
“ Let me explain that. Everybody knows 


that I’m a man of small means. I wanted 
to ’edge, I only wanted to ’edge.” 
Mr. Lupton shook his head. ‘ Why 


have you not shown me your book ?” 

“TI told you before that it was stolen. 
Green got hold of it. I did win a little. I 
never said 1 didn’t. But what has that to 
do with hammering a nail into a horse’s 
foot? I have always been true to you, 
Lord Silverbridge, and you ought to stick 
up for me now.” 

“T will have nothing further to do with 
the matter,” said Silverbridge, “ one way 
or the other;” and he walked out of the 
room—and out of the club. The affair 
was ended by a magnanimous declaration 
on the part of Major Tifto that he would 
not remain in a club in which he was sus- 
pected, and by a consent on the part of 
the meeting to receive the major’s instant 
resignation. 


CHAPTER L. THE DUKE’S ARGUMENTS. 


Tue duke before he left Custins had an 
interview with Lady Cantrip, at which 
that lady found herself called upon to 
speak her mind freely. “I don’t think 
she cares about Lord Popplecourt,” Lady 
Cantrip said. 

“T am sure I don’t know why she 
should,” said the duke, who was often very 
aggravating even to his friend. 

“But as we had thought——” 

“She ought to do as she is told,” said 
the duke, remembering how obedient his 
Glencora had been. ‘“ Has he spoken to 
her ?” 

“T think not.” 





“Then how can we tell?” 

“T asked her to see him, but she ex- 
pressed so much dislike that I could not 
press it. I am afraid, Duke, that you will 
find it difficult to deal with her.” 

“T have found it very difficult!” 

** As you have trusted me so much 

“Yes; I have trusted you, and do trast 
you. I hope you understand that I appre- 
ciate your kindness.” 

“ Perhaps then you will let me say what 
I think.” 

“ Certainly, Lady Cantrip.” 

“Mary is a very peculiar girl—with 
great gifts—but——” 

“Bat what?” 

“She is obstinate. Perhaps it would 
be fairer to say that she has great firmness 
of character. It is within your power to 
separate her from Mr. Tregear. It would 
be foreign to her character to—to—leave 
you, except with your approbation.” 

“You mean, she will not run away.” 

“ She will do nothing without your per- 
mission. Butshe will remain unmarried, un- 
less she be allowed to marry Mr. Tregear.” 

“What do you advise then?” 

“That you should yield. As regards 
money, you could give them what they 
want. Let him go into public life. You 
could manage that for him.” 

“ He is Conservative ! ” 

“ What does that matter when the ques- 
tion is one of your daughter’s happiness ? 
Everybody tells me that he is clever and 
well conducted.” 

He betrayed nothing by his face, as this 
was said to him. Bat, as he got into the 
carriage, he was a miserable man. It is 
very well to tell a man that he should 
yield, but there is nothing so wretched to 
a@ man as yielding. Young people and 
women have to yield, but for such a man 
as this, to yield is in itself a misery. In 
this matter the duke was quite certain 
of the propriety of his judgment. To 
yield would be not only to mortify himself, 
but to do wrong at thesame time. He had 
convinced himself that the Popplecourt 
arrangement would come to nothing. Nor 
had he and Lady Cantrip combined been 
able to exercise over her the sort of power 
to which Lady Glencora had been subjected. 
If he persevered—and he still was sure, 
almost sure, that he would persevere— 
his object must be achieved after a different 
fashion. There must be infinite suffering 
—suffering both to him and toher. Conld 
she have been made to consent to marry 
someone else, terrible as the rupture might 
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have been, she would have reconciled her- 
self at last to her new life. So it had been 
with his Glencora, after a time. Now the 
misery must go on from day to day beneath 
his eyes, with the knowledge on his part 
that he was crushing all joy out of her 


young life, and the conviction on her part’ 


that she was being treated with continued 
cruelty by her father! It was a terrible 
prospect! Butifit were manifestly his duty 
to act after this fashion, must he not do 
his duty ? 

If he were to find that by persevering in 
this course he would doom her to death, 
or perchance to madness—what then? If 
it were right, he must still do it. He 
must still do it, if the weakness incident 
to his human nature did not rob him of 
the necessary firmness. If every foolish 
girl were indulged, all restraint would be 
lost, and there would be an end to those 
rules as to birth and positien by which he 
thought his world was kept straight. And 
then, mixed with all this, was his feeling 
of the young man’s arrogance in looking 
for such a match. Here was a man with- 
out a shilling, whose manifest duty it was 
to go to work so that he might earn his 
bread, who, instead of doing so, had hoped 
to raise himself to wealth and position 
by entrapping the heart of an unwary 
girl! There was something to the duke’s 
thinking base in this, and much more base 
because the unwary girl was his own 
daughter. That such a man as Tregear 
should make an attack upon him, and 
select his rank, his wealth, and his child 
as the stepping-stones by which he intended 
to rise! What could be so mean as thata 
man should seek to live by looking out for 
a wife with money? But what so impn- 
dent, so arrogant, so unblushingly disre- 
gardful of propriety, as that he should 
endeavour to select his victim’from such a 
family as that of the Pallisers, and that he 
should lay: his impious hand on the very 
daughter of the Duke of Omnium ? 

But together with all this there came 
upon him moments of ineffable tenderness. 
He felt as though he longed to take her in 
his arms and tell her, that if she were 
unhappy, so would he be unhappy too— 
to make her understand that a hard neces- 
sity had made this sorrow common to 
them both. He thought that, if she would 
only allow it, he could speak of her love 
as a calamity which had befallen them, as 
from the hand of fate, and not as a fault. 
If he could make a partnership in misery 
with her, so that each might believe that 





each was acting for the best, then he could 
endure all that might come. But, as he 
was well aware, she regarded him as being 
simply cruel to her. She did not under- 
stand that he was performing an impera- 
tive duty. She had set her heart upon a 
certain object, and, having taught herself 
that in that way happiness might be 
reached, had no conception that there 
should be something in the world, some 
idea of personal dignity, more valuable to 
her than the fruition of her own desires ! 
And yet every word he spoke to her was 
affectionate. He knew that she was bruised, 
and, if it might be possible, he would pour 
oil into her wounds—even though she 
would not recognise the hand which 
relieved her. 

They slept one night in town—where’ 
they encountered Silverbridge soon after 
his retreat from the Beargarden. “I 
cannot quite make up my mind, sir, about 
that fellow Tifto,” he said to his father. 

“T hope you have made up your mind 
that he is no fit companion for yourself.” 

“That’s over. Everybody understands 
that, sir.” 

“Is anything more necessary P” 

“‘T don’t like feeling that he has been 
ill-used. They have made him resign the 
club, and I fancy they won’t have him at 
the hunt.” 

“He has lost no money by you!” 

“Oh no.” 

“Then I think you may be indifferent. 
From all that I hear I think he must have 
won money—which will probably be a 
consolation to him.” 

“T think they have been hard upon 
him,” continued Silverbridge. “ Of course 
he is not a good man, nor a gentleman, 
nor possessed of very high feelings. But a 
man is not to be sacrificed altogether for 
that. There are so many men who are not 
gentlemen, and so many gentlemen who 
are bad fellows.” 

“T have no doubt Mr. Lupton knew 
what he was about,” replied the duke. 

On the next morning the duke and Lady 
Mary went down to Matching, and, as they 
sat together in the carriage after leaving 
the railway, the father endeavoured to 
make himself pleasant to his daughter. “I 
suppose we shall stay at Matching now 
till Christmas,” he said. 

“T hope so.” 

“Whom would you like to have here?” 

“T don’t want anyone, papa.” 

“You will be very sad without some- 
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“Tf you please, papa. I like her. He 
never talks anything but politics.” 

‘*He is none the worse for that, Mary. 
I wonder whether Lady Mabel Grex would 
come.” 

‘Lady Mabel Grex!” 

** Do you not like her? ” 

“Oh, yes, I like her—but what made 
you think of her, papa ? ” 

“Perhaps Silverbridge would come to 
us then.” 

Lady Mary thought that she knew a 

t deal more about that than her father 
did. “Is he fond of Lady Mabel, papa ? ” 

** Well—I don’t know. There are secrets 
which should not be told. I think they 
are very good friends. I would not have 
her asked unless it would please you.” 

“T like her very much, papa.” 

“And perhaps we might get the Bon- 
cassens to cometo us. I did say a word to 
him aboutit.” Now, as Mary felt, difficulty 
was heaping itself upon difficulty. “I 
have seldom met a man in whose company 
I could take more pleasure than in that of 
Mr. Boncassen ; and the young lady seems 
to be worthy of her father.” Mary was 
silent, feeling the complication of the 
difficulties. “‘ Do you not like her? ” asked 
the duke. 

“Very much, indeed,” said Mary. 

“Then let us fix a day and ask them. 
If you will come to me after dinner with 
an almanack we will arrangeit. Of course 
you will invite that Miss Cassewary too ?” 

The complication seemed to be very bad 
indeed. In the first place was it not clear 
that she, Lady Mary, ought not to be a 
party to asking Miss Boncassen to meet 
her brother at Matching? Wonld it not 
be imperative on her part to tell her father 
the whole story? And yet how could she 
do that? It had been told her in con- 
fidence, and she remembered what her own 
feelings had been when Mrs. Finn had 
suggested the propriety of telling the story 
which had been told to her! And how 
would it be possible to ask Lady Mabel to 
come to Matching to meet Miss Boncassen 
in the presence of Silverbridge? If the 
party could be made up without Silver- 
bridge things might run smoothly. 

As she was thinking of this in her own 
room, thinking also how happy she could 
be if one other name might be added to 
the list of guests, the duke had gone alone 
into his library. There a pile of letters 
reached him, among which he found one 
marked “ Private,” and addressed in a 
hand which he did not recognise. This he 





opened suddenly—with a conviction that it 
would contain a thorn—and, turning over 
the page, found the signature to it was 
“Francis Tregear.” The man’s name was 
wormwood to him. He at once felt that 
he would wish to have his dinner, his 
fragment of a dinner, brought to him in 
that solitary room, and that he might 
remain secluded for the rest of the evening. 
But still he must read the letter; and he 
read it. 

“My pear Lorp Duxe,—If my mode of 
addressing your grace be too familiar, I 
hope you will excuse it. It seems to me 
that if I were to use one more distant, 
I should myself be detracting something 
from my right to make the claim which I 
intend to put forward. You know what my 
feelings are in reference to your daughter. 
I do not pretend to suppose that they should 
have the least weight with you. But you 
know also what ber feelings are for me. 
A man seems to be vain when he expresses 
his conviction of a woman’s love for him- 
self. But this matter is so important to 
her, as well as to me, that I am compelled 
to lay aside all pretence. If she do not 
love me as I love her, then the whole thing 
drops to the ground. Then it will be for 
me to take myself off from out of your 
notice—and from hers—and to keep to 
myself whatever heart-breaking I may 
have to undergo. But if she be as stead- 
fast in this matter as I am—if her happiness 
be fixed on marrying me as mine is on 
marrying her—then, I think, I am entitled 
to ask you whether you are justified in 
keeping us apart. 

‘*T know well what are the discrepancies. 
Speaking from my own feeling I regard 
very little those of rank. I believe myself 
to be as good a gentleman as though my 
father’s forefathers had sat for centuries 
past in the House of Lords. I believe 
that you would have thought so also, had 
you and I been brought in contact on any 
other subject. The discrepancy in regard 
to money is, I own, a great tronble to me. 
Having no wealth of my own, I wish that 
your daughter were so circumstanced that 
I could go out into the world and earn 
bread for her. I know myself so well 
that I dare say positively that her money— 
if it be that she will have money—had no 
attractions for me when I first became 
acquainted with her, and adds nothing now 
to the persistency with which I claim her 
hand. 

“ But I venture to ask whether you can 
dare to keep us apart if her happiness 
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depends on her love for me? It is now 
moré than six months since I called upon 
you in London and explained my wishes. 
You will understand me when I say that I 
cannot be contented to sit idle, trusting 
simply to the assurance which I have of 
her affection. Did I doubt it, my way 
would be more clear. I should feel in that 
case that she would yield to your wishes, 
and I should then, as I have said before, 
just take myself out of the way. Bat if it 
be not so, then I am bound to do some- 
thing—on her behalf as well as my own. 
What am I to do? Any endeavour to 
meet her clandestinely is against my 
instincts, and would certainly be rejected 
by her. A secret correspondence would be 
equally distasteful to both of us. What- 
ever I do in this matter, I wish you to 
know that I do it. Yours always most 
faithfully, and with the greatest respect, 
“Francis TREGEAR.” 


He read the letter very carefully, and at 
first was simply astonished by what he 
considered to be the unparalleled arrogance 
of the young man. In regard to rank this 
young gentleman thought himself to be 
as good as anybody else! In regard io 
money he did acknowledge some inferiority. 
But that was a misfortune, and could not 
be helped! Not only was the letter 
arrogant; but the fact that he should dare 
to write any letter on such a subject was 
proof of most unpardonable arrogance. 
The duke walked about the room thinking 
of it till he was almost inapassion. Then 
he read the letter again, and was gradually 
prevaded by a feeling of its manliness. 
Its arrogance remained, but with its 
arrogance there was a certain boldness 
which induced respect. Whether I am 
such a son-in-law as you would like or not, 
it is your duty to accept me, if, by refusing 
to do so, you will render your daughter 
miserable. That was Mr. Tregear’s argu- 
ment. He himself might be prepared to 
argue in answer that it was his duty to 
reject such a sen-in-law, even though by 
rejecting him he might make his daughter 
miserable. He was not shaken; but with 
his condemnation of the young man there 
was mingled something of respect. 

He continued to digest the letter before 
the hour of dinner, and when the almanack 
was brought to him he fixed on certain 
days. The Boncassens, he knew, would be 
free from engagements in ten days’ time. 
As to Lady Mabel, he seemed to think it 
almost certain that she would come. “I 
believe she is always going about from one 


house to another at this time of the year,” 
said Mary. 

“T think she will come to us if it be 
possible,” said theduke. ‘ And you must 
write to Silverbridge.” 

** And what about Mr. and Mrs. Finn?” 

“She promised she would come again, 
you know. They are at their own place in 
Surrey. They will come, unless they have 
friends with them. They have no shooting, 
and nothing brings people together now 
except shooting. I suppose there are 
things here to be shot. And be sure you 
write to Silverbridge.” 








WOLVES. 





“THERE is nothing good in the wolf,” 
says Ruffon; ‘he has a base look, a 
savage aspect, a terrible voice, an insup- 
portabie smell, a nature brutal and fero- 
cious, and a body so foul and unclean that 
no animal or reptile will touch his flesh. 
It is only a wolf that can eat a wolf.” 
“No animal,” writes Cuvier, “so richly 
merits destruction as the wolf.” The 
wolf, however, vile as he is in life, is not 
altogether worthless in death. His skin 
supplies the peasantry of the land over 
which he prowls with clothing, the wealthy 
with carriage-rugs, and ladies with tippets. 
The skin of the wolf is strong and durable ; 
the woodmenand mountaineers makecloaks 
and caps of it, the tail being left on the latter 
to fall over the ear by way of ornament. 
They likewise cover with it the outside of 
their game-bags. They tan it also; and 
excellent shoes are made of the leather, 
soft and light for summer wear. It is 
likewise made into parchment to cover 
small drums used on festive occasions, 
and by their noise to assist in the chase of 
the wolves themselves. 

Wolves attain their full size in three 
years, and live from fifteen to twenty. 
Their hair, like that of man, grows grey 
with years, and, like him also, they lose 
their teeth, but without the advantage 
of being able to replace them. The 
race of wolves is older than the flood, 
for their bones have been found in ante- 
diluvian remains. They are met with in 
all countries, on the New Continent as 
well as the Old. ‘ They exist,” observes 
Cuvier, ‘‘ in Asia, Africa, and A‘merica, as 
well as in Europe; from Egypt to Lap- 
land; everywhere, in fact, excepting in 
England.” How an animal so universally 
hated should have continued to perpetuate 
itself, when every other savage beast on 
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the face of the earth diminishes in an 
infinitely greater proportion, is a problem 
difficult to solve. 

The wolf varies in shape and colour, 
according to the country in which it lives. 
In Asia, towards Turkey, this animal is 
reddish, in Italy quite red. In India the 
one called beriah is described as being of 
a light cinnamon colour. Yellow wolves, 
with a short black mane along the entire 
spine, are found in the marshes of all the 
hot and temperate regions of America. 
The fur of the Mexican wolf is one of the 
richest and most valuable known. In the 
regions of the north the wolf is black, and 
sometimes black and grey. Others are 
white. But the black wolf is always the 
fiercest. The black is also found in the 
south of Europe, and particularly in the 
Pyrenees. Colonel Hamilton Smith relates 
an anecdote of its great size and weight. 
At a battue in the mountains near Madrid, 
one of these wolves, which came bounding 
through the high grass towards an English 
gentleman who was present, was so large 
that he mistook it for a donkey, but dis- 
covered his error in time to stop the brute’s 
further advance with a bullet. 

Colonel Smith adds that the French 
wolves are generally browner and some- 
what stronger than those of Germany, 
with an appearance far more wild and 
savage. The Russian are larger, and 
appear more bulky and formidable, from 
the great quantity of long coarse hair that 
covers them on the neck and cheeks. The 
Swedish and Norwegian are similar to the 
Russian, but appear deeper and heavier in 
the shoulder. They are also lighter in 
colour, and in winter become completely 
white. The Alpine wolves are yellowish, 
and smaller than the French. This is the 
type of wolf that is commonly found in the 
western countries of Europe; and it was, in 
all probability, this species that once in- 
fested the wild and extensively-wooded 
land districts of the British Islands. For 
that wolves were once exceedingly nume- 
rous in England is as certain as that the 
bear formerly: prowled in Wales and 
Scotland; Athelstan in 925 erecting 
on the public highways refuges against 
their attacks. A retreat was built at 
Flixton, in Yorkshire, to protect travellers 
against these ravenous brutes. King John, 
quoted by Pennant from Bishop Littleton’s 
collection, mentions the wolf as one of the 
beasts of the chase which, despite the 
severe forest laws of the feudal system, the 
Devonshire men were permitted to kill. 





Even in the reign of the first Edward 
they were so numerous that he applied 
himself in earnest to their extirpation; 
and, enlisting criminals into the service, 
commuted their punishment for a given 
number of wolves’ tongues. He also per- 
mitted the Welsh to redeem the tax im- 
posed upon them by an annual tribute of 
three hundred of these horrible animals. 
In the following reign certain tenants in 
Derbyshire held their lands on condition 
that they should hunt the wolves that 
harboured in that county. The flocks of 
Scotland suffered greatly from the ravages 
of wolves in 1577, and they were not 
finally rooted out of that portion of the 
island till about the year 1686. 

Wolves were seen in Ireland as late as 
1710. The Saxon name for the month of 
January, “ wolf-moneth,” in which dreary 
season the famished beasts became more 
desperate, and the term for an outlaw, 
“ Wolfshed,” implying that he might be 
killed with as much impunity as a wolf, 
indicate how numerous wolves were in 
those times. 

In the sombre forests of Nivernais and 
Burgundy, where wolves are still nume- 
rous, they prey upon everything carnal 
when driven by hunger; not only cows, 
oxen, horses, sheep, goats, and pigs, but 
also fowls, turkeys, geese, and ducks; and 
even the wayfarer and the innocent babe, 
left for a moment unattended, supply their 
larder. Quantities of game, fawns, and 
roebucks, and even the wild boar himself, 
when young, adds to the variety of their 
diet, for the wolf cannot do without flesh, 
and has a profound contempt for a vege- 
table regimen. Geese and ducks have 
especial attractions for the wolfish appe- 
tite, but this inclination often tends to the 
animal’s destruction, as if one of these 
birds be tied alive to the branch of a tree, it 
will by its cries infallibly bring any wolves 
within hearing to the spot, where they 
are met by the guns of the peasantry 
concealed in properly constructed huts. 
Rewards are offered for the heads of 
male wolves, and yet greater sums for 
those of females; the destroyer being 
likewise loaded with presents by the 
peasantry. 

Nor are wolves, while in the possession 
of every brutal vice, free from that of 
intoxication. Henri de Criquelle, in a 
French work upon the Natural History of 
Le Morvan (a district of France), tells us 
that “in the summer the wolves, like the 
gipsies, have no fixed residence. They may 
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then be met with in the standing barley or 
oats, the vineyards and fields; they sleep 
in the open country, and seldom seek the 
friendly shelter of the forest, except during 
the scorching hours of the day. Towards 
the end of August I have often met them,” 
says he, “in the vineyards, apparently 
half-drunk, scarcely able to walk—in 
short, quite unsteady on their legs, almost 
ploughing the ground up with their noses, 
and staring stupidly about them. I once 
came upon one partly hidden amidst the 
thick undergrowth and weeds on the edge 
of the piles of stones collected from 
amongst the vines. My presence aroused 
his growl; when rising lazily amongst the 
) bushes he stumbled and fell, being 
evidently incapable of getting farther. 
A salute from both barrels with small 
shot scarcely tickled his skin, but it 
brought him once more on his legs, 
though only to fall again; when having 
reloaded, I advanced on him, and adminis- 
tered a double dose in his ear, which had 
the desired effect. The fact was he was 
quite drunk, although not disorderly.” 
This inclination in wolves for intempe- 
rate indulgence in the juice of the grape 
is vouched for by several authorities. It 
would appear that the wolves during 
the ardent heats of August suffer greatly 
from thirst, and in the absence of water 
take to the vineyards, and there endeavour 
to assuage it by eating large quantities of 
grapes—very cool, and, no doubt, very 
delightful at the time, but the treacherous 
liquid ferments, bacchanalian fumes soon 
infect the brain, and for several hours 
these four-legged topers are literally “as 
drunk as beasts,” and entirely deprived of 
their senses. 

The favourite trap employed for wolves 
is the traquerard. This is most dangerous 
even to man; the strongest that is made 
requiring two men to set it. It has 
springs of formidable power and delicacy, 
and when these are touched, the jaws of 
the trap, armed with rows of teeth, shut 
one within the other. Great care must 
be taken by those who set these traps 
that their hands are clothed in gloves, 
or otherwise the wolf, always extremely 
difficult to deceive by reason of his deli- 
cate sense of smell, would be at once on 
the alert. The trap has also a set 
of triangular grapnels to further secure 
its prey should it make strenuous 
attempts to escape, which the wolves 
sometimes do, either gnawing off their own 
leg, or their companions performing this 











office for them. To the trap is attached 
about six feet of iron chain fastened to a 
tree, and the whole is carefully covered 
with leaves, briars, &c. The body of an 
animal that has been dead a few days is 
divided into five parts; one of the portions 
is suspended to the lower branch of a tree 
exactly over the trap, and the other four 
portions, attached to a withe or the band of 
a faggot, are trailed by men on horseback 
on the ground at right-angles from the 
trap. As a caution to the peasantry small 
pieces of wood and stones are suspended 
by string in the vicinity of the trap to 
intimate the lurking danger to man. 

In spite of every precaution, however, 
very sad occurrences will often happen in 
these forests. Some years ago, as related 
by Chevalier de Criquelle, a trap was placed 
near a deserted footway, and the usual 
warning precautions taken. The same 
day a young man, full of love and impru- 
dence—upon the eve, in fact, of being 
entangled in the conjugal “I will”— 
anxious to preset to his fiancée some 
turtle-doves and pigeons with rosy beaks, 
with whose whereabouts he was acquainted, 
left his home a little before sunset to 
surprise the birds on their nest. He 
was late. The night closed in rapidly, 
and with the intention of shortening the 
road, he took his way across the forest. 
Without in the least heeding the brambles 
and bushes which caught his legs, or the 
ditches and streams he was obliged to 
cross, he pressed on, and after a continued 
battle with the thorns, the stumps, and 
roots, and the long clinging tendrils of the 
wild roses, came exactly on the track where 
the trap was set. 

The night was now nearly dark, and 
thinking only of his doves and the loved 
one, he failed to observe that several 
little pieces of string were swinging to 
and fro in the breeze from the branches of 
the thicket near him. Dreadful, indeed, 
was it for him that he did not, for suddenly 
he felt a terrible shock, accompanied by 
most intense pain, the bones of his leg 
being apparently crushed to splinters. He 
was caught in the wolf-trap! 

The first few moments of pain and 
suffering over, he must have comprehended 
the danger of his position, and had, it is 
presumed, with great presence of mind 
endeavoured to open the serrated iron jaws 
which held him fast. But though danger 
is said to double the strength of a man, 
the trap refused to give up its prey, and as 
at each movement of his body the iron 
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teeth buried themselves deeper and deeper 
in his flesh his agony must have been of 
the most exquisite description. He pro- 
bablyshouted, and would have continued to 
shout, however hopelessly, for help, had it 
not been for the fear of attracting the 
wolves that might be lurking in the 
neighbourhood. He had under his coat 
a small hatchet; and with this, in 
the event of his being attacked by the 
dreaded animals, he trusted to defend 
himself. As the night lengthened the 
moon rose and shed her pale light over the 
forest. He may now be pictured immov- 
able, with eyes and ears on the qui vive, 
his body in the most excruciating tor- 
ment, listening and waiting. All at once 
far, very far off, he hears a confused 
murmur of indistinct sounds. Approach- 
ing with rapidity, these murmurs become 
cries and yells. They are those of wolves 
on the track—hellish demons, which ere a 
few minutes would be upon him, carried 
direct to the spot by the trails set for the 
destruction of his destroyers. Fear not 
being part of his hardy nature, he by 
almost superhuman efforts, and in the 
awful moment forgetting all pain, contrived 
to drag himself and the trap towards an 
oak tree, against which he placed his 
back. 

Here, with his hatchet ready to strike, 
the young fellow, full of courage, doubt- 
less offered up a short prayer to his God, 
and embracing, as it were, in his mind his 
poor old mother and his bride, awaited 
the horrible result, determined to show 
himself a true child of the forest, and 
meet his fate like aman. A few minutes 
more and he was surrounded by a cordon 
of yellow flames from: the eyes of the 
brutes; the animals themselves, which 
he could scarcely distinguish, sending 
forth their horrible yells full in his face, 
and their horrible smell being borne to 
him on the wind. 

On the following morning, when the 
unfortunate forester who set the trap 
came to examine it he found it at the foot 
of the oak, deluged with blood, the bone 
of a human leg upright between the iron 
teeth, and all around, scattered about the 
turf and the path, a quantity of human 
remains—bits of hair, bones, red and 
moist as if the flesh had been but recently 
torn from them. Shreds of a coat and 
other articles of clothing were also dis- 
covered near the spot. With the assistance 
of some dogs, which were put on the 
scent, three wolves, their heads and bodies 





cut open with a hatchet, were found 
dying in the adjacent thicket. 

When the venerable curé of the village, 
after previously endeavouring in every 
possible way by Christian exhortation to 
prepare his aged mother to hear the sad 
tale, informed her that these remains of 
humanity were all that was left of her 
boy, she langhed. Alas! it was the laugh 
of madness; reason had fled. ‘Many a 
time,” says Monsieur Criquelle, “I have 
met the aged creature strolling in a glade 
of the forest, or seated basking in the sun 
outside the door of her cottage. She was 
always laughing and singing, always 
rocking in her arms a log of wood, a hank 
ef hemp, a bundle of fern—objects which 
to her poor crazy eyes represented her 
child—her child as he was in his tender 
years. She called it by name, she kissed, 
and embraced, and dandled it, rocked it 
on her knee, and sung those lullabys 
which had soothed the slumbers of him who 
was nownomore. And,” adds the tender- 
hearted old warrior, “‘I have witnessed 
the horrors of war, I have heard many a 
strange story, but never has my soul been 
more touched with feelings of profound 
grief than the day I first met this poor 
creature, this widowed mother, then 
seventy years of age, singing and walk- 
ing in the forest, carrying and dandling 
in her shrivelled arms a shawl rolled up, 
kissing and talking to the silent bundle, 
smiling on it, and opening that bosom in 
which the springs of life had for years 
been dried, to nourish once more what 
seemed to her still to be her baby boy.” 

The tree at which this tragedy occurred 
in the forest of Le Morvan was still 
standing in 1875, and is called by the 
peasants The Widow’s Oak, or The Oak 
of the Wolves. 

As a pendant to the above we give the 
following from the archives of the forest 
of La Madeleine. This district, full of 
ravines, dark thickets, small hamlets, and 
solitary houses, was, if it be not still, 
overrun with these insatiable and re- 
morseless brutes. Travellers had been 
devoured in the passes of La Goulotte, and 
mangled and torn in the ravines of 
Lingou. No one dared venture into the 
country when night approached. A farm 
yet stands on the borders of the forest, in 
the midst of pastures and patches of furze, 
full of cattle and sheep, and this by the time 
the stars were brilliantly illuminating the 
dark arch of heaven, was frequently sur- 
rounded by troops of wolves, scratching 
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under the walls, and loudly demanding 
the trifling alms of a horse, an ox, or a 
man. It so happened that one of the 
farmer’s colts died, and he determined, if 
possible, to use it as a bait, which would 
provide him the opportunity of destroying 
some of his nocturnal visitors. For this 
purpose he placed the dead body in the 
middle of the courtyard, and having 
fastened weights to its neck and legs to 
prevent the wolves from dragging it 
away, he set the principal gate open, 
but so arranged with cords and pulleys 
that it could be closed at any moment. 
Night came on. The house was shut up, 
the candles extinguished, the stables barri- 
caded, the dogs brought indoors and 
muzzled to prevent them from barking, 
and in the bright starlight, on some clean 
straw the better to attract attention, lay 
the dead body of the colt; the gate, as 
stated, being open. All was ready, all 
within on the watch, when about ten 
o’clock the wolves were heard in the dis- 
tance. They approached, smelt, looked, 
listened, growled, and, distrusting the 
open gate, paused. Not one would enter. 
Profound was the silence and excitement 
in the house. Hunger at length overcame 
prudence and mistrust. Their savage 
cries were renewed. They became more 
and more impatient and exasperated ; how 


was it possible to resist a piece of young 


horseflesh ? The most forward could hold 
out no longer. He advanced alone, went 
up to the colt, tore away a large piece of 
his chest, and set off at speed with his 
booty between his teeth. The other 
wolves, seeing him escape in safety, re- 
gained their confidence, and one, two, 
three, six, eight wolves were soon gathered 
round the animal, but, though eating as 
fast as they could, they remained with 
ears erect, and each eye still on the gate. 

Eight wolves! The farmer thought it 
a respectable number, and whistled, when 
the four men at the ropes hauling in- 
stantly, the large folding-gates rolled to, 
and closed in the stillness with the noise 
of thunder. The wolvcs were prisoners. 
Startled and terrified at finding themselves 
caught, they at once deserted the small 
remains of the colt, creeping about in all 
directious in search of some outlet by 
which they might escape, or some hole to 
hide in, while the farmer, having secured 
them, sent his household to bed, putting 
off the destruction of the wolves until 
sunrise. 


The morning dawned, and with the first | 





rays of light master and men set some 
ladders against the outer walls of the 
court, and from them, as well as the win- 
dows, fired volleys on the entrapped 
wolves. Unable to resist, the animals for 
some time hurried hither and thither, 
crouching in every corner and nook of the 
yard. But the wounds from balls which 
reached them soon turned their fear into 
rage. They began to make alarming leaps, 
and uttered the most hideous yells. The 
work of destruction went on but slowly. 
The men were but indifferent shots. The 
wolves were never an instant at rest; and 
the persistence and rapidity with which 
they continued to gallop round or leap 
from side to side of the yard, as if in a cage, 
effectually baffled the endeavours of their 
enemies. The affair was in this way 
becoming tedious, when an unlooked-for 
misfortune threw a dreadful gloom over 
the whole scene. 

The ladder used by one of the party 
being too short, the young man placed 
himself on the wall, as if in a saddle, to 
have a better opportunity of taking aim, 
when one of the wolves, the largest, 
strongest, and most exasperated, suddenly 
bounded at the wall, as if to clear it, but 
failed. Subsequently the animal attempted 
to climb up by means of the unhewn stones, 
like a cat, and though he again failed, he 
reached high enough almost to seize with 
his sharp teeth the foot of the unfortunate 
lad. Terrified at this, he raised his leg to 
avoid the brute, lost his balance, and fell 
with a heart-rending scream into the court 
below. Each and all the wolves turned 
like lightning on their helpless, hopeless 
victim, and a cry of horror was heard on 
every side. 

The storm of leaden hail ceased. No 
man dared fire again, and yet something 
must be done, for the monsters were 
devouring the wretched lad. Listening 
only to the dictates of courage and 
humanity, the noble-hearted farmer, gun 
in hand, leaped at once into the yard, 
and the men all followed his heroic 
example. A general and frightful con- 
flict ensued. The scene that then took 
place defies every attempt at description. 
No pen could adequately place before the 
reader the awful incidents that succeeded. 
He must, if he can, imagine the howling 
of the wolves, the piteous cries of the 
lacerated and dying youth, the impreca- 
tions of the men, the neighing of the 
horses, the roaring of the bulls in their 
stalls, and, more than all, the crying and 
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lamentations of the women and children in 
the house—a fearful heartrending chorus, 
At last the farmer’s wife, a powerful and 
resolute woman, with great presence of 
mind unmuzzled the dogs, and dropped 
them from an open window into the yard. 
This most useful reinforcement with their 
vigorous attacks and loud barking com- 
pleted the tumult and the tragedy. In 
twenty minutes the eight wolves were 
dead, and with them half the faithful dogs. 
The poor unfortunate lad, his throat torn 
open, was dead. His courageous though 
unsuccessful defenders were more or less 
wounded, and the gallant farmer’s left 
hand so injured, that as soon as surgical 
aid could be procured for him, amputation 
was found to be necessary. A fearful 
price had been paid for the bodies of the 
eight dead wolves. 





THE WHITE FLOWER’S STORY. 


A SWEET pure flower, white as the snow without, 
I grew and blossomed in the scented air, 

And dreamed full many a dream of life and love. 
I heard young lovers whispering all about, 

And thought that soon I too should have my share. 
The sunshine wooed me gazing from above, 

*T was then I opened out my perfect flower, 

Until the whole place owned its wondrous power. 
With soft sad eyes, I watched my lady come, 
And as she drew me towards her heaving breast 
I deemed my time drew nigh to see the world, 
That world, of which I heard the voiceless hum 
Go on for e’er, with curious vague unrest; 

And wider yet my pure white leaves unfurled. 

“ My lady wears me at the ball to-night 

I once shall see a scene of rare delight ! ”” 

With shaking hand, my lady cut the stem, 

And pressed me to her lips, and in her eyes 

I saw the large tears slowly gathering there ; 

Yet did not fall. She did not notice them, 

And looked through mist beyond the pale blue skies 
As if she saw a mystic vision fair. 

** My lady gives me,”’ said I, whispering low, 
**To him to whom her sweet heart longs to go.’’ 
Slowly she carried me with flagging feet 

Into another room. There, on the bed, 

Lay something white and wonderful and grand, 
Upon the lips a lingering smile, so sweet 

I knew that I was with the blessed dead, 

Whose work was done, who could no longer stand 
With weary eyes, watching the daylight die 

Too swift away across the winter sky. 

My lady placed me on th’unbeating heart, 

By the crossed hands, and sighed with bitter pain, 
And yet methought she envied me my place. 

She turned away, then, as if forced apart, 

Her lips just breathed her lover’s name again; 
Yet eame no sign upon that silent face. 

’Twas then I knew it all—death is life’s best, 
And he wins most, who earliest goes to rest. 





A WEDDING NEMESIS. 





I nave no desire to be hard on Smith. 
It is not in my nature to be hard on any- 
body, and Smith, of all men, has a lasting 
claim on my indulgence. But really Smith 





was one of the most consummate block- 
heads it has ever been my lotto know. Not 
because his name was Smith do I consider 
that he was one of the greatest fools of my 
acquaintance. Certainly not; I hope I am 
above that sort of prejudice, although I 
must confess to an intense dislike to the 
name of Robinson, and an absolute hatred 
of Jones. White I consider insipid, and 
Black is actually diabolical. But there 
is something in Smith which has always 
had for me a peculiar charm—a charm 
which even a long acquaintance with that 
idiotic fellow has not been able to destroy. 
What it is I know not; but I mention this 
only incidentally. By the way, my name 
is Smith. 

Bill Smith was his name. Now William, 
of all the names in our personal nomencla- 
ture, I consider one of the sweetest, most 
suggestive, and engaging. It is a trifle 
common, perhaps, but that only goes to 
prove the soundness of myopinion. Peter 
is a detestable name ; but how many Peters 
are there? John and James are common 
enough in all conscience : but both, it will 
not be denied, are intensely vulgar. It is 
not because my name is William—although 
that is my name—that I have such a par- 
ticular predilection for it. Thank good- 
ness, | have a mind above bias in these 
matters! But most of us have fancies for 
which there is no accounting, and my par- 
ticular fancy is that there are few names, 
if any, to equal that of William Smith. 

But Bill Smith! How any sane indi- 
vidual with the slightest trace of wathetic 
breeding can so far forget his own self- 
respect (to go no further) as to convert 
William into Bill, and call himself, or allow 
others to call him, by it, is beyond my com- 
prehension. But that only goes to prove 
the soundness of my assertion that Bill 
Smith was an unmitigated ass. 

He was a conceited little fool. His 
height in boots was barely five feet three. 
My height is just over five feet one; but 
then I am neatly built, and am considered, 
as I know to be the case, very imposing in 
figure. Whereas there was a looseness 
about Smith’s construction (which exactly 
tallied with his habits), and an inelegance 
about his general appearance, together 
with a vulgar familiarity in his manner, 
which indelibly stamped him as a fellow 
of low breeding. He had a peculiar knack 
of making friends; indeed, his circle of 
acquaintance was out of all proportion to 
his merits. How he managed it I never 
could make out, but ke always moved in 
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good society ; and the number of girls that 
courted his company was truly wonderful 
—a sufficient proof of the correctness of 
my assertion regarding his loose habits. 

My habits were always unimpeachable, 
though I say it. I never loved but two 
females in my life. It was through no 
fault of mine that I did love two. 

I admit a personal responsibility for one, 
the other was thrust upon me by fate. I 
never think of the Nemesis which visited 
me at the most critical period of my 
existence without a cold shudder. Not 
that fate was unfriendly to me in this in- 
stance; thank Heaven! it turned out quite 
the reverse. But the consequences which 
might have followed the strange fatality 
are almost too awful for contemplation. 

Bill Smith—I shall style him Bill Smith 
to distinguish him from myself, William 
Smith—was a clerk in a_barrister’s 
office in the Temple. Even the fact that 
Smith was a law clerk does not prejudice 
me against the profession, which I consider 
a most gentlemanly calling. I myself 
was a clerk in a barrister’s office in the 
Temple. In point of fact, Bill Smith and 
I were engaged together in the same office. 
I was engaged some time before Smith, 
and consequently looked upon him as my 
junior, although he would never exhibit 
manliness enough to admit it. Certainly 
he drew a larger salary than I did, which 
he managed through worming himself 
into the good graces of the governor, who 
looked upon him as a prodigy, and as 
indispensable to the concern. I knew 
that Bill Smith was a mere dolt, with just 
enough veneer to hide his imperfections, 
and that was enough for me. 

One morning, as I was engaged copying 
drafts, Smith, who sat in the governer’s 
room, and had been scribbling away at 
something his vanity considered important, 
popped his head in at the door, and asked 
if I could spare him a few minutes, as he 
had an important communication to make 
me. “It’s awfully important, old boy,” 
he said, sitting on the table, and bending 
over me with offensive familiarity ; “it’s a 
regular joke. I hope you'll like it.” 

I had experienced at different times 
several of Bill Smith’s jokes, and my gene- 
ral impression was that I did not like 
them. I was eager, however, to know the 
latest production of his brain, such as it 
was, and asked him to explain. 

“Take care you don’t tumble off the 
seat, old fellow, when I tell you. I’m going 
to be married.” 





It was not easy to conceal my astonish- 
ment, but I did it in a manner which 
must have led Bill Smith to suspect 
whether I did not know as much of the 
matter as he did. 

It was just an example of Bill Smith’s 
meanness that he had been engaged for 
eighteen months without giving me the 
slightest wind of his secret. It is true 
that I had been pledged in marriage for a 
period of somethin,; like two years without 
informing Bill Smith of the fact; but 
then the circumstances of my case were 
quite exceptional, and Bill Smith wasn’t 
the sort of fellow I should care to entrust 
with my particular confidences. As he 
was bound, however, to know of my 
intentions sooner or later, and as he had 
given me a good opportunity of breaking 
the news, I thereupon informed him of my 
betrothed condition. 

In the matter of creating astonishment 
I had considerably the best of it. Bill 
Smith was vulgar in most things; he was 
inconceivably vulgar in his emotions ; and 
the degree of surprise he exhibited, when 
made aware of my circumstances, was 
positively shocking. But greater surprise 
was in store for both of us, and a strong 
suspicion that Bill Smith had succeeded 
in his joke pretty well, crossed me when he 
informed me that the name of the lady of 
his choice was Miss Lavinia Brown. 

One word in parenthesis. I have already 
expressed my loathing for such names as 
Robinson, Jones, White, and Black. That 
I may not be unjustly accused of cynicism 
in the matter of names, I would here state 
that Brown is a name for which I have a 
particular fondness. It is pleasant and 
expressive, and in my estimation, next to 
Smith, perhaps the finest of our surnames. 

Lavinia Brown was the name of Bill 
Smith’s choice. 

Lavinia Brown was the name of my - 
choice. 

I soon got rid of any fears that I was 
the subject of Bill Smith’s joke; and his 
amazement when I told him of the strange 
coincidence was unbounded. 

The Miss Lavinia Browns were not in 
any way related, that was certain. It was 
equally certain that they were unacquainted 
with each other. Bill Smith’s Miss Brown 
was the daughter of a deceased East India 
merchant, who had left her almost sufficient 
money to start a private bank with, by way 
of indemnification for the want of any 
relations, which commodity he had not 
been able to procure for her. She had no 
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relations whatever, except an old bed- 
ridden aunt with whom she lived, and 
with whom Bill Smith was an especial 
favourite, a fact which accounted for the 
intimacy between the young people. 

My Miss Brown was the daughter of a 
merchant, a general merchant, in the East 
—that is, the East of London. Mr. Brown 
was a short, stumpy man, with a large head 
and ideas in proportion; and his favourite 
and grandest idea was to see Lavinia well 
married. A baronet would have honoured 
himself, in Mr. Brown’s opinion, by secur- 
ing Lavinia for his wife. What might have 
happened had Miss Lavinia Brown crossed 
a baronet’s path it is idle to conjecture. 
As it was, she and I—we first met at the 
house of a mutual friend—fell violently in 
love at first sight, and nursed our affection 
by strictly clandestine meetings ; for I was 
aware of Mr. Brown’s rooted antipathy to 
barristers’ clerks, and was unwilling to 
cause him trouble in anticipation. In 
appearance Lavinia did not take after her 
father, for she was a most handsome girl, 
and had no end of admirers, of all of whom 
Mr. Brown was terribly jealous. I had 
more love for Lavinia than I ever before 
imagined I possessed, and she was most 
attached to me. How to conciliate Mr. 
Brown was the question which often 
troubled us, and no amount of reasoning 
on the subject ever brought the faintest 
consolation. 

All this I told to Bill Smith, who listened 
to the story with much interest, and after- 
wards commiserated me on the difficulties 
of my courtship. 

“Take my advice, old boy,” said he; 
“ go to old Brown, and explain everything 
to him. Hecan’t refuse you his daughter. 
If he does, just let me know, and I’ll put 
you up to a plan of getting rid of his 
objections.” 

It was all very well for Bill Smith to talk 
of going to old Brown, as if it were only 
taking a stroll to see the Monument. I 
had heard enough of old Brown to know 
that the Monument was not more deaf to 
reason than he when the subject of argu- 
ment was his daughter. 

As it was absolutely necessary, however, 
that overtures should be made to Mr. 
Brown, and as the delay was causinz me 
no inconsiderable anxiety, I determined to 
adopt Bill Smith’s suggestion (taking care 
to let him know that it was exactly what 
I had thought of doing), and to see old 
Brown. 

I have already protested against any 





desire on my part to vilify Smith. I can 
afford to dispense with that. But I never 
reflect on that visit to old Brown, to solicit 
the hand of his daughter, without secretly 
anathematising Bill Smith, who prompted 
me to adopt that course of action. 

My visit to Mr. Brown was of short 
duration, and I left the house precipitately. 
However much I adored his daughter, I 
am bound to confess that my opinion of 
Brown personally was very poor. His 
mode of argument was vulgar in the 
extreme. I shall not revert to it. 

My interview with Brown having failed 
in its object, I betook myself to Bill 
Smith, as in that contingency arranged. 

“Well, my boy,” said he, when I had 
given him a full account of my visit to 
Brown, “ there’s only one course open to 
you now. You'll have to elope with the 
girl. If she is as attached to you as you 
say, where’s the difficulty? Once get 
married, and the thing’s past undoing. 
Old Brown will have to make the best of 
it, and he’ll bless you both, and you'll all 
live happily together whenever the honey- 
moon is over.” 

I told Bill Smith that his idea had 
exactly coincided with my own (although 
I had really never dreamt of such a sugges- 
tion), and that if he considered there was 
not too much risk in the proceeding, I was 
quite prepared to figure in a clandestine 
marriage ceremony, provided, of course, 
the lady had no objection. 

“I’ve got an excellent idea,” said Smith, 
when he had sufficiently applauded my 
courage and determination to baulk old 
Brown and secure his daughter. ‘ Our 
marriage will be celebrated in about six 
weeks’ time. It will be as private as it is 
possible to imagine, for Lavinia has taken 
it into her head to have the ceremony 
perfectly private, and she objects to have 
even a bridesmaid. I had marked you oat 
for my groomsman, but we can easily 
dispense with that formality. Now, what 
I propose is this: that we get married 
together—two knots in one operation. 
I’ve selected a nice little church a few 
miles out of town; an old silver-headed 
parson to officiate ; an antiquated one-legged 
sexton, and the pew-opener, his wife, to 
witness the proceedings; and what more 
do you want?” 

Nothing could be better. All that was 
wanted now was Lavinia’s consent and a 
special license. The consent I obtained at 
our first interview, after I had assured 
Lavinia that there was no alternative to 
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running away but the separation of two 
fond hearts. The license was readily pro- 
curable. 

How slowly the weeks passed by! Even 
the occupation of hunting after eligible fur- 
nished lodgings, and the many other duties 
incidental to an approaching marriage, 
did not hasten the time to my satisfaction. 
But the day arrived at last. Whata flutter 
of excitement I was in, and how glad I was 
when I alighted with Lavinia at the little 
railway-station where we were to meet Bill 
Smith and his bride, to find that old 
Brown was not yet on our track; and that 
even should he arrive by the next train, we 
should be united beyond his powers of 
separation ! 

Bill Smith was awaiting us with his 
Miss Lavinia Brown. How plain she 
looked beside my Lavinia! I thought her 
positively ugly; but I was aware: of 
Smith’s taste in these matters, and more- 
over had some doubt about the union being 
entirely a love affair; and was, therefore, 
not astonished. Nor was I agreeably 
struck with her manner, which appeared 
to me unwarrantably retiring and exclu- 
sive. The two girls, however, understood 
each other at once, and were very soon 
good friends. By comparison I loved my 
Lavinia more than ever. Never was man 
more in love than I as we walked up to 
the little church, the two Lavinias, linked 
together, some distance in front, and Bill 
Smith and I bringing up the rear. Had 
old Brown appeared on the scene then, 
and attempted to frustrate our designs, I 
believe there would have been more imme- 
diate necessity for a magistrate than a 
clergyman. 

I asstred Bill Smith that my Lavinia 
was the darling of my affections, the very 
sine qvé non of my existenge. Smith, to 
all appearances, was vastly enamoured of 
his Lavinia. He assured me that she was 
the very idol of his heart, the sole object 
of his happiness, and that life without her 
would be a miserable blank. 

We soon arrived at the little church, 
where the old clergyman, the one-legged 
sexton, and the sedate pew-opener awaited 
us. 

It was all Bill Smith’s fault. I leave it 
to any unprejudiced individual to say 
whether, under the circumstances, Smith 
was justified in escorting my bride into 
the vestry, and leaving me to take in his. 
How were the sexton and the pew-opener 
to know that the lady whom Smith led so 
graciously into church was my Miss 











Brown, and that the lady who claimed my 
courtesy belonged to Smith? Anybody 
with an ordinary amount of common-sense 
might have foretold the consequences of 
such recklessness. But Smith was always 
such a confounded fool! It fortunately 
happened that, as he deserved to be, he was 
the greatest sufferer by the accident; but 
it might easily have been the other way, so 
no thanks to Smith. 

After the usual preliminaries in the 
vestry, we all followed the clergyman to 
the altar. Smith was visibly agitated, as 
were both the ladies. The fear that old 
Brown might possibly drop in and disturb 
the ceremony was sufficient justification 
for gentle excitement in my case. There- 
fore, that there might be no hitch in the 
proceedings, and consequent delay, I took 
the precaution, as we were leaving the 
vestry, to whisper into the old pew-opener’s 
ear a request that she would arrange us 
all after the orthodox fashion at the altar 
with as much expedition as possible, jog 
our memories where defective in the 
marriage service, and generally prompt 
us during the ceremony ; all of which ser- 
vices, in anticipation of certain substantial 
considerations, she promised most willingly 
to perform. 

Just then an incident occurred, so 
startlingly suggestive of disastrous con- 
sequences as to entirely deprive me of all 
presence of mind during the ceremony. 
We had just arrived at the top of the church 
when the door at the bottom, by which we 
had entered, closed with a loud bang. My 
knees knocked against each other, and [ 
was staring straight up at the little stained 
window in front in dreadful suspense, when 
I felt a hand on my arm. I turned round 
in a cold perspiration, and had scarcely 
time to thank goodness that it was only 
the old pew-opener “ adjusting” me, when 
the clergyman began. ‘The banging of the 
decor fortunately turned out to be nothing 
worse than the effect of a sharp gust of 
wind, and in itself was a matter of slight 
consequence; but I shall always believe 
that that incident, happening as it did in 
conjunction with all the circumstances of 
our peculiar position, was materially re- 
sponsible for the subsequent history of all 
of us. But for that 1 should have been in 
a state of, at least, comparative coolness, 
and capable of guarding my own interests. 
As it was, the shock so affected me that I 
was positively powerless to prevent the 
sequel. 

I was staring up at the window when 
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the clergyman commenced the service, and 
I think I stared up at it nearly throughout. 
How long the ceremony seemed! and 
how dreary and monotonous! The ladies 
whispered so lightly that I could scarcely 
detect a word, and half doubted that we 
were taking too much for granted. Smith 
was almost too agitated to speak, and the 
shock my nerves had just sustained, to- 
gether with the iucreasing fear of old 
Brown's arrival, prevented me from re- 
sponding as I could have desired. I was 
heartily glad when we got to the end of 
the Lavinias and the Williams, and gave 
a great sigh of relief when it was all over. 

We were married now, and not all the 
Browns in existence could unmarry us. 
Alas, that we should have been so firmly 
united! For just as we were leaving the 
altar, my wife’s arm in mine, I heard a 
scream. I turned round quickly to Lavinia, 
when Good Heaven! wasI dreaming or 
mad? Iturnedto Smith. He was ghastly 
pale, and his partner had fainted. Horrible 
Nemesis! I saw it all in a glance. 

I had married Bill Smith’s Lavinia 
Brown, and Bill Smith had married mine ! 

The scene which immediately followed 
upon the discovery that we had got mixed, 
and that four hopes were blasted in one 
operation, I shall not attempt to describe. 
It was beyond all description. Words 
cannot express emotions, at least not such 
as possessed us then, and everything else 
was swallowed up in emotion. Through 
it all I can just remember how we managed 
to drag the ladies into the vestry quite 
insensible ; how, after a terribly long sus- 
pense, they both recovered, to go right off 
again on recognising their situation ; how, 
when we had all settled down a little, the 
old pew-opener freely accepted the respon- 
sibility of the mistake in adjusting us, bat 
justified her selection on the ground that 
we had entered the church paired as she had 
arranged us for the ceremony, and that (as 
was the fact) she had nothing else to guide 
her. And how the old clergyman, after 
commiserating us on the mishap, which 
could not have happened but for the 
strange coincidence of the names, which 
permitted us to conform strictly to the 
letter of the marriage law, while at the 
same time violating the spirit of it, thought 
that the situation was not nearly so bad as 
at first sight it appeared. For, after all, 
there was no greater alteration in the 
ladies’ names than there would have been 
had no mistake happened. Each of them 
had anticipated being Mrs. William Smith. 








Each of them was Mrs. William Smith. As 
far as appearances went, he was sure we 
would arrange in handsome couples in any 
possible combination. He was willing to 
admit that there might be something 
beyond mere name and appearance to be 
considered; but, as we were now united 
beyond all human separation, he wes of 
opinion that all the other differences might 
be adjusted to the satisfaction of all 
parties. There was no remedy for it; and 
so, @ most forlorn, woe-begone quartette, 
we started back to town. Here was I 
saddled with a woman of whom I knew 
absolutely nothing, an acquaintance of an 
hour’s standing, while the girl I loved to 
distraction was linked to a man whom I 
heldin the utmost contempt, and whom I had 
hoped to crow over on the matter of a well- 
assorted marriage. Truly the position was 
most galling. 

Certainly the knowledge that my wife, 
whom I accepted under protest, possessed 
a considerable fortune, was not without 
its soothing effect; while the assurance 
that I had at least got rid of old Brown 
was positively pleasurable. On such calm 
reflection as I could give to the subject 
I came to the conclusion that I had 
decidedly the best of this strange misad- 
venture; and by the time we had got to 
town a settled conviction possessed me 
that it was wrong to defy Fate, and that 
it was only Christianlike to accept the 
inevitable. 

The sight of old Brown on the platform, 
as we alighted, decided me to accept my 
position without a murmur. The scene 
between old Brown and Bill Smith, whom 
I left to settle his own affairs, was more 
amusing than edifying, and needs no 
mention here. Saflice it to say that old 
Brown swore there and then that he would 
instantly disinherit his daughter, which he 
did; and that he would never permit 
either one or other ever to darken his 
door, which he didn’t. 

That is the whole story. After a time 
Bill Smith and old Brown’s daughter got 
on pretty well; some people said that they 
were most attached to each other, and 
lived very happily; but I have my own 
opinion on the subject. Bill Smith has, 
I believe, a large practice and a family to 
match in one of the midland counties, but 
this I know only from hearsay, for, at my 
wife’s solicitation, all connection between 
us was severed shortly after our strange 
marriage. 

As for myself, what have I to complain 
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of? My wife’s fortune is certainly all in 
her own hands, and can never under any 
circumstances belong to me: a state of 
affairs which I think demands remedy: 
but my allowance is not illiberal. My 
wife’s acquaintances and I never perfectly 
understood each other from a social point 
of view, but in the seclusion of my club I 
am safe from their annoyance. We have 
no family, and I am consequently free 
from the domestic troubles which must 
beset poor Smith. 

Sometimes I think of the Lavinia 
Brown who was once all my own, and 
speculate on what might have been but 
for that wonderful mixed marriage; but 
such thoughts are unprofitable, and unde- 
serving the attention of a well-regulated 
mind. Certainly she was very handsome, 
and my wife is not generally considered 
good-looking; but beauty is only’super- 
ficial, and never in itself brings inde- 
pendence to a man. 

I have often been told that destiny was 
the sole cause of the whole affair. beg 
to differ from that view. Destiny, I will 
admit, may not have been entirely absent 
from the case, but, to the last, I shall 
maintain that the prime mover of the 
whole disaster was that confoundedly 
stupid fellow, Bill Smith. 


HALL-MARKING. 








THERE is something peculiar in the 
English usages connected with articles 
manufactured in gold and silver. In 
most other departments of industry the 
purchaser is left to find out for himself 
whether the commodities are what they 
profess to be, and worth the money he 
pays for them: exercising his sagacity and 
experience in shielding himself from fraud. 

Of course there are some things regard- 
ing which the legislature thinks it proper to 
interfere; such as the adulteration of food 
and beverages, the protection of patented 
inventions and registered designs, and 
matters as to which individuals are not so 
well able to protect themselves—i.e. the 
safety of mines and collieries, &c. But 
articles so durable as gold and silver 
manufactures, except the sterling coin of 
the realm, are not often thus guarded by a 
shield of protection. A parliamentary 
committee has recently brought to light 
much curious information touching the 
origin and nature of the custom now under 
notice. 

It appears that the hall-marking of plate 


and other manufactures in gold and silver 
arose out of the powers and privileges 
conferred by royal charter, in the days 
when the City guilds or companies were 
in their prime. The guild in this instance 
was the Goldsmiths’ Company, and the 
hall was their central building where the 
marking was effected. If the hall-marking 
were not connected with the imposition of 
any tax or duty on the articles made, few of 
the better members of the trade would make 
much objection to it: leaving the complain- 
ings and discontent to those makers who, 
like the man who cheated Moses Primrose 
(in the Vicar of Wakefield), “‘ made spec- 
tacles for sale, and not for use.” 

The manufacture of gold and silver 
plate in the United Kingdom, if increasing, 
does so very slowly, despite the growing 
wealth of the nation. Whether this 
stationary energy is due to the duty is a 
point on which those engaged in the trade 
differ in opinion. After some changes 
from a duty to a license, the duties were 
reimposed about a century ago, eight 
shillings per ounce being charged on gold, 
and sixpence per ounce on silver. Just 
before the beginning of the present century 
they’ were increased in the one case to 
sixteen shillings, and in the other to one 
shilling. There was again an augmentation 
seven years afterwards in regard to silver, 
the duty on which was fixed at fifteen pence; 
not with any reference to the interests of 
either buyers or sellers, but simply because 
the Government needed increased revenues. 
About sixty years back the duties were 
fixed at seventeen shillings per ounce on 
gold, and eighteen pence on silver ; and so 
they have remained ever since. In Ireland 
different rates were adopted from those in 
Great Britain; but in recent years all 
sections of the United Kingdom have 
been treated alike in this matter. If 
the extent of the manufacture be nearly 
stationary, this is attributed to three 
causes. First, changes of fashion, which 
lead to the adoption of other materials 
a3 substitutes for the precious metals in 
several kinds of ornamental and even useful 
articles. Secondly, the durability of gold 
and silver plate, which results in a large 
trade in second-hand goods. And thirdly, 
perhaps principally, the development of 
the electro-plate manufacture, which began 
to be definitely established about thirty- 
five years ago, and has been rapidly growing 
ever since. 

Some of the complaints against the hall- 
marking system are, as we have said, 
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founded strictly on the question of license 
and duties. The list of articles exempted 
from duty islong and apparently capricious: 
based upon no intelligible principle, except 
perhaps the necessity of collecting the duty 
by means of the assay offices, and conse- 
quently of exempting from duty all articles 
which cannot be assayed without damaging 
or defacing, or which are too small to be 
marked with the assay or hall stamp. In 
consequence, numerous ornamental articles 
in common use, such as chains and bracelets, 
escape payment of the duty, not because 
their material is different from that of 
similar articles which are liable to duty, 
but simply because the duty cannot be 
collected for the want of a hall-mark. 
Another unfairness, as many deem it, is 
that electro-plate pays no duty, although 
it is certain that a larger and larger amount 
of silver bullion is used every year in this 
manufacture. 

To the principle of compulsory assaying 
and marking it is admitted that some 
objections exist; objections which would 
probably be accepted as conclusive, if duties 
were now for the first time proposed to be 
levied. But in this country the system 
has existed, substantially in its present 
form, since the reign of Edward the First. 
Whatever may be said per contra, there 
can be but little doubt that it has resulted 
in the creation and maintenance of a high 
standard of excellence for all British 
assayed articles; which has not only 
enhanced the reputation of our handiwork 
at home and abroad, but has also created a 
large amount of private wealth, readily 
convertible by reason of the guarantees of 
value which the hall-marks afford. It 
appears probable, from the enquiries that 
have been made, that most British manu- 
facturers, and a still larger proportion of 
the dealers in gold and silver hall-marked 
articles, desire a continuance of the present 
system. Thepubliccertainly donot complain 
of it; and it appears that foreign makers of 
gold and silver watch-cases, or the sellers of 
such cases, send them to this country to be 
hall-marked in yearly increasing numbers. 
True, their motive may not bear the test 
of rigid scrutiny, seeing that something 
deceptive is intended to make the non- 
guaranteed pass off as guaranteed ; but it 
shows the high foreign estimate of our 
hall-marks. The assay officers know that 
this is done; but they are not legally 
allowed to refuse to hall-mark watch- 
cases when brought for assay by registered 
dealers. 





The parliamentary committee which we 
have mentioned recognise in this practice 
a certain amount of unfairness towards 
British manufacturers. They report that 
“until the practice of hall-marking foreign 
watch-cases sprang up, the British hall- 
marks were taken to mean British work- 
manship; and your committee cannot doubt 
that foreign watches in watch-cases so 
marked are frequently sold as of British 
manufacture. Your committee are there- 
fore of opinion that all foreign-made watch- 
cases assayed in this country ought to be 
impressed with an additional distinctive 
mark (the letter F', by reason of its resem- 
blance to existing marks, is not sufficiently 
distinctive) indicative of foreign manu- 
facture; and the law ought to be altered 
accordingly.” At present, articles may be 
hall-marked, even if made of metal so 
debased as to contain only nine parts pure 
silveragainst fifteen of copper—called inthe 
trade “ nine carats fine.” The committee 
recommend that no silver or so-called 
silver should be hall-marked if containing 
less than sixteen parts pure metal to eight 
of alloy. 

The above particulars have been given 
because they relate to matters which have 
recently engaged parliamentary attention. 
But it is now necessary to touch upon other 
points, in order to render this very curious 
system clear and intelligible. How about 
Goldsmiths’ Hall itself, the famous place so 
closely connected with the subject ? How 
about the Goldsmiths’ Company, to whom 
the hall belongs, and by whom such 
remarkable powers are wielded? And 
how about the trade arrangements for con- 
ducting the hall-marking ? 

Only a comparatively few of the vast 
number of persons who throng the City 
ever see Goldsmiths’ Hall. It stands in a 
quiet narrow street behind the General 
Post Office. When the present noble 
structure was about to be erected the 
Company explained to their architect the 
reasons why that spot was adopted; and 
admirably did Mr. Hardwick adapt his 
plans to these conditions. Even other 
architects (not always the most impartial 
critics) generally admire the building. 
There are four complete frontages or 
facades, each a symmetrical architectural 
feature. A noble Corinthian entablature 
runs round the entire building. Entering 
at the eastern portals, we find ourselves in 
@ square vestibule, at the back of which is 
a beautiful screen in front of the main 
staircase. Around are various rooms and 
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offices wherein the daily business of the 
Company is conducted. All beyond this 
is sacred from the vulgar gaze of the 
unprivileged public. Looking up through 
the grand staircase we obtain a foretaste 
of the glories to come. Around are 
galleries and passages leading to various 
halls and superb rooms; while overhead, 
in the centre, is the richly-carved ceiling 
of the dome; which dome has a screen of 
Corinthian columns running around it, 
adorned with pictures and statues. Two 
doors, between and behind these columns, 
lead into the livery hall, in which the 
liverymen of the company meet; and 
others to the court room, for the meetings 
of the Court of Assistants, with portraits 
and statues, and a small sacrificial altar 
dug up from the Roman remains found 
beneath the present City of London. The 
drawing-room next to the court-room is 
surpassingly brilliant—indeed, one of the 
most superb saloons in the metropolis ; 
and the court dining-room is not much 
less so. A struggle has been maintained 
between the Goldsiniths and the Fish- 
mongers as to which shall maintain the 
most magnificent hall; and neither will 
yield precedence to the other in this 
matter. Suffice to say that the former 
are well proud of their central head- 
quarters. 

And now, who are the persons who 
own this fine property, and constitute 
the Goldsmiths’ Company? At present 
they comprise a Master (sometimes the 
sovereign of the realm), a prime Warden, 
three other Wardens, twenty-one Assist- 
ants, and a hundred and fifty Liverymen. 
The chief executive officer is the Clerk, 
who is credited with the possession of a 
highly lucrative post, although the amount 
of emolument is not revealed to the ear of 
the groundlings. . 

This flourishing state: of affairs has of 
course arisen gradually. Six or seven 
centuries ago the goldsmiths and silver- 
smiths of London were reputed for their 
skill; they were also in many instances 
wealthy men; the monarchs were oftensadly 
in need of ready vash ; and thus the gold- 
smiths and the monarchs frequently had 
dealings in money matters, the former as 
lenders and the latter as borrowers. In 
fact, the goldsmiths were in those days the 
chief bankers, for banking had not then 
been established as a regular and distinct 
trade. Upwards of six hundred years ago 
the goldsmiths executed some beautiful 
work for Edward the First; he thereupon 





gave them great powers and privileges, 
and they were not slow in asking for more. 
These powers were conferred upon them 
in numerous charters by Edward the 
Third, Richard the Second, and other 
sovereigns. Most arbitrary and monopo- 
lising did the favoured guild become: 
first compelling all the members of the 
trade in the City to submit to their regu- 
lations; then endeavouring to extend 
their supervision to the provinces; and 
keeping a very sharp eye upon foreigners, 
sometimes with a view of shutting out 
them and their wares altogether, at others 
of placing them under rigid restrictions. 
When they became powerful and wealthy, 
the Goldsmiths’ Company fought fiercely 
for precedence with the Fishmongers’ and 
the Merchant Taylors’ Companies—fought 
literally, for their adherents had many a 
battle in Cheapside and other streets of 
the City, not unfrequently with sanguinary 
results. 

But it is not only in the gold and silver 
plate and jewellery manufactures that the 
Goldsmiths’ Company and their hall-mark 
are concerned. The watch-making trade 
is also interested by reason of the gold and 
silver cases usually adopted. This trade, 
at first scattered about the City, has gra- 
dually become centred in the district of 
Clerkenwell, and a very curious system it is. 
Take the Post Office London Directory ; 
consult that portion which relates to the 
trades of the metropolis, and look under 
the headings “Gold,” “Silver,” “ Jewel- 
lery,” and “ Watch,” with the various 
cross-references. It will then be seen 
how amazingly numerous are the dis- 
tinct branches of manufacturing industry; 
while the Street Directory will equally 
well show how closely they cluster in 
and around Clerkenwell. Lloyd Square, 
Northampton Square, King Square, Myd- 
dleton Street, Exmouth Street, Mount 
Pleasant, Rosoman Street, Clerkenwell 
Close, St. John’s Square, Amwell Street, 
Percival Street, Spencer Street, all are 
well-nigh packed with the workers in 
gold and silver, jewellery, trinkets, clocks 
and watches. Sometimes a chamber- 
master will employ only a son or an 
apprentice, while working at the bench 
himself; and from this minimum there 
are all grades up to fifty hands or more. 
The most trifling articles only are made 
in many of these places ; while others turn 
out the larger and more showy wares. 

Looking at the watch trade alone, it 
may fairly be averred that English watches 
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are still the best that are made by hand, 
strong and durable, good timekeepers, but 
necessarily expensive through being made 
by workmen who could hardly live on the 
wages currentin most continental countries. 
A factory for employing steam-worked 
machinery has been tried in Clerkenwell, 
but somehow with not much success. 
Some of the movements or inner works 
are made at Coventry and at. Prescot, but 
the general making in London is wholly 
by hand. 

Clerkenwell complains of Swiss com- 
petition, and not wholly without cause. 
Among the villages in the northern parts 
of Switzerland the people are mostly em- 
ployed in outdoor avocations; but, during 
the long, dreary, dark, and bitter-cold 
days of winter, industry finds a scope for 
its exercise within doors. Whole families, 
even down to very young children, are 
engaged in watch-making. The father 
superintends the whole, while the other 
members of the family make such parts 
as come within their skill. The product 
is sold to dealers at Geneva and other 
towns, who collect watch-cases from some, 
and various inner parts from others, and 
make up, decorate, and regulate the 
watches. The prices at which they can 
be sold are almost incredible for their 
lowness. We can vouch for the fact 
that a Geneva watch, after numerous 
intermediate charges and profits, is obtain- 
able in London for twenty shillings, 
sufficiently good to render useful service 
for fifteen years or more. 

Clerkenwell also mourns over the com- 
petition of the watches now made in 
America by machinery. At Waltham, in 
Massachusetts, a large factory is employed 
in the trade. Nearly six hundred watches 
per day have been there made, timed, and 
regulated. Something like a thousand 
workpeople sre busily occupied, of whom 
four-fifths are women and girls, men being 
employed chiefly in keeping the machinery 
in order, putting the works together, regu- 
lating, and testing them. Women are found 
to be particularly fitted for the delicate 
parts of a watch. All the working parts— 
axles, pivots, serews—are made by them, 
with the aid of beautiful machines. The 
workrooms are comfortable, and every- 
thing in perfect order. Delicate gauges 
measure the drill-holes for the jewelling, 
one-thousandth of an inch being regarded 
as almost too coarse as a unit or standard. 
Some of the pieces worked upon are so 
small as to be seen only through a micro- 
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scope. High-class watches are not yet 
largely made in this establishment: the 
chief make being in middle-class goods, at 
moderate prices. 

Clerkenwell, thus closely pressed by 
Swiss and American competitors, never- 
theless turns out a goodly number of 
gold and silver watches, all of which are 
assayed and stamped at Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
Toaccommodate manufacturers in different 
parts of the United Kingdom, similar hall- 
marking establishments are maintained at 
Birmingham, Chester, Dablin, Edinburgh, 
Newcastle, Exeter, and Sheffield. At the 
hall belonging to the great City company 
the watch-cases, after being assayed to 
determine the quality of the metal, are 
stamped. Although called simply the 
hall-mark, it consists of several symbols, 
each of which conveys a particular kind of 
information to the trade; one symbol denot- 
ing the date of the year. Clerkenwell also 
manafactures a large amount of gold and 
silver plate. Hence there is much going 
to and fro of messengers every day—now 
taking a parcel of watches, now a silver or 
silver-gilt salver or vase, now a pair of 
silver candlesticks. Not only does Gold- 
smiths’ Hall take a large part in these busy 
doings, but Cornhill also. Many of the 
shops in that street are glittering with 
splendour in gold and silver goods, some- 
times fashioned on the premises, sometimes 
in the hard-working district of Clerken- 
well. The seller gets the credit of fine 
workmanship, the name of the real maker 
being mostly kept in the dark—a feature 
unfortunately known to exist in many of 
our departments of manufacture. 

Thus it will be seen that the hall-mark- 
ingof articles made in the precious metals is 
really a curious subject, worthy of atten- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER XV. RANF MAKES A RECORD. 

“Come, Ranf, set upon paper a sign that 
shall remaia when you have passed away. 
Those who are too quick of speech, if they 
are not overbardened by folly, have often 
reason to wish that they had been born 
dumb. It is otherwise with me. I am by 
habit slow with my tongue, having learnt 
to choose my words by having but rare 
opportunity to use them. That has been 
my fate, and I do not care to grumble at 
it; but having a sense, it is necessary to 
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exercise it if you wish to retaia it. Who 
keeps his eyes closed for a year will be 
blind when he opens them. One day I 
may have need to use my tongue to some 
purpose. This white paper is a companion, 
this pen my tongue; I can hear the words 
I trace. 

“It is good I had some sort of educa- 
tion. I had time for it, and I acquired it 
in a singular way. No one to interrupt 
or vex me, I had one grand master, 
Nature, whose book is never shut to those 
who would read its wonders. My other 
masters were my own wits. 

“* While I live no eye but mine shall see 
what I write. When I am dead, it is 
Evangeline’s, with all that I possess. It 
is not that I believe I shall die to-night or 
to-morrow, but it is as well to think of 
things. It is right that Evangeline should 
know something of myinner life, so that she 
may give men the lie who speak ill of me. 
There are plenty of them; let them have 
their way, but do not let them step into 
mine. A spirit within me might cry 
‘ Strike!’ and they would not live to rue. 

“No, I shall not die to-night, but I will 
be prepared. Only up to a certain point 
are we our own masters; though stead- 
fastness and determination will achieve 
most human desires, we are at the mercy 
of outward circumstances, which at any 
unexpected moment may snap the mortal 
thread. This morning I slipped upon a 
stone, and fell to a depth of a thousand 
feet before I recovered myself by catching 
at a branch of a tree which grew out of 
the rocks for my preservation. As I slid 
down over the sharp stones which cut my 
hands when I endeavoured to clutch them, 
I was certain that Death was not waiting 
for me in the depths below. Scores of 
years ago a seed was blown into a crevice, 
and a tree grew and forted the rocks 
asunder that I might be saved for my 
life’s purpose. Those who pretend to 
study the science of Divine things, and 
who really understand them as well as a 
beetle, would raise their hands at this, if 
it paid them to do so. One man’s belief is 
enough for a man, and I have mine. If 
in the world’s scheme there is any sort of 
design, all things possible must be ad- 
mitted. Even the unseen agencies by 
which we are surrounded, and whose 
mysterious power we can as easily control 
as circumvent, play their direct part in our 
lives. Sometimes they drive men mad. 
Human judgment has passed such a 
verdict upon me; that is no concern of 





mine; I have long learnt to accept with 
scorn the judgment of mankind. 

“T am quite calm, though I am sorely 
wounded. Bodily pain does not distress 
me; I can trifle with it, argue with it, 
laugh at it, defy it, and conquer it. I 
have in my time suffered torments, but it 
has been the anguish of the soul that has 
conquered me and made me groan. I am 
bruised and cut, and shall not be able to 
descend the mountain for two or three 
days at least. 

“‘T saw a ‘lower that shone like gold, 
with a dusky mellow lustre such as I see in 
some of the autumn sunsets as I stand 
upon the highest peak of this mountain of 
snow. Its peculiarity was that its inner 
cup reflected a light of burnished silver. 
It was not within easy reach, and I could 
only hope to obtain it by stepping on a 
large stone which projected from the 
outer surface of the precipice. I estab- 
lished a foothold, with a firm grasp of 
the earth behind me, leant forward to 
detach the flower by its root, when the 
stone slipped from beneath me. I slipped 
with it, and was saved by the tree. 
Wounded as I was, I could not possibly have 
reached the mountain’s top by climbing 
the surface of the rock, but to my surprise 
I found in the rear of this tree an 
easier path to safety. It could not have 
been made by human hands 

“T am arrested in the current of my 
thoughts by a notch. Why could this 
hidden path not have been made by 
human hands? There can be no doubt 
that the islanders speak the truth when 
they say that no man but myself has 
ventured into these strange regions for 
generations. But two hundred years ago 
there lived upon the mount a man, self- 
banished, whose life was cursed by love 
and jealousy. He grew old here, and 
passed his days in loneliness, without 
human or other visible companionship. 
The mountain was his then, as it is mine 
now. He essayed a wonderful task, and 
may have cut this path to assist in its 
accomplishment. It is not an unreason- 
able idea. When I am able to move about 
I will convince myself whether the narrow 
way has been made by nature or man. 

“What kind of life did he live upon this 
mount? He was utterly alone; nota living 
being, not even an animal, to hold converse 
with! Removed from the world by an im- 
passable gulf, dreading the future, seeking to 
propitiate it by tears and supplication, and 
self-abasement. Both fool and coward ! 
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‘“ A handsome man, they say, a hero in 
form and purpose, wise, and strong, and 
capable. That is how men judge of others 
—by outward signs ; sodo they jadge of 
me. ButI have taught them something 
already, and may teach them more. A 
new character for you to play, Ranf—a 
braggart. Although you are deformed 
and a hunchback, although your limbs are 
at odds with one another and you are in 
height but half aman, I know under what 
conditions you could elevate yourself into 
a god to be worshipped by the crowd. 

“There is a sound at my door of 
scratching and tearing, and now as of a 
body pushing with strength and violence. 
The door flies open. 

“It is my dog Leontine. I left her in 
the lower hut two days ago, and she has 
sought me out. She lies now at my feet, 
devoted and tame, as handsome and as 
strong as a lioness. Had she found me 
dead, she would have licked my body, and 
perchance have shed tears over me. She has 
in her higher qualities than animate some 
human beings I know. I do not say this 
because Leontine loves me: I say it out 


| of the depths of my life and experience. 


“She thought I was in pain; she looked 


| up at me with her great soft eyes, and, 


when I smiled at her to assure her that I 
was at my ease, she nestled down com- 
fortably in satisfaction. What would you 
do for me, Leontine? fight for me, die for 
me? Were you a woman would you love 
me? If you could speak, and answered 
yes, I would stab you where yon lie. 

“If I had been born straight, Leontine 
could not love me more. It is perhaps 
fortunate for me that I came into the world 
crooked and misshapen. Something is 
mine. The love of goats and birds and 
dogs is worth having—when you can’t get 
the love of a woman. 

“‘ Leontine, I will confess to you. You 


will not betray me. It is long, long ago 


in the past since the sunlight, peeping 
in upon me, stole away to flowers and 
blades of grass better worth ripening, and 
left me in the dark to thrive as best I 
could. I was born in the dark, Leontine, 
and lived in a forest, in the very depths of 
it, farther away from men than I am now. 
I have kept no count of the years. About 
me was @ woman who said she was my 
mother, and gave me my name, such as no 


|| other man ever bore. You see, Leontine, 


I had nothing in common with human- 
kind. I was much alone; often for weeks 
together. We lived in a wretched hut, 





and I was left to do pretty much 
as I liked. Oecertain rules, however, were 
set forme. I dared not wander beyond a 
defined boundary; frightful steries were 
related to me of awful creatures prowling 
within a mile of our hut, and of what they 
would do to me if I ventured within their 
reach. I had no desire to do so; I made 
acquaintance with bird and beast, but not 
with man. I had no reason to believe that 
there was another child in the world be- 
sides myself. My mother, who was as 
hideous as myself, and who never gave me 
a kind word, bade me, on pain of torture 
and death, not to show myself if any 
human creature came in view. When she 
left me, saying she would return to-morrow, 
or next week, or next month, I felt no 
regret. Leontine, I kiss you; you are 
grateful; you know it is a sign of love. I 
do love you, my dog, else I should not 
embrace you. I do not remember this 
woman ever placing her lips upon my face. 

“Tt was no loss. I felt no need of 
kisses. There was always plenty to eat in 
our hut; as a child I learnt to snare birds 
and prepare them for the table ; we had a 
bit of land where vegetables grew; I lived 
the life of an animal. 

“ It is almost a wonder how I learned to 
speak; for this at least I can thank my 
mother. When she was away I talked to 
the trees, and fancied I knew their language 
as their branches bent and their leaves 
rustled in the wind. Then I could bark 
like a dog. I have not done so since I 
have been on the isle. Listen, Leontine. 

“Ha! I startled you. Here is some- 
thing more. I can send my voice outside 
this hut, and can make you think we are 
surrounded by your species. Listen 
again. 

“T have done a fine thing. Leontine is 
gone, searching for the bodies that gave 
forth those sounds. I cannot continue 
without her companionship. I will wait 
till she returns. 

“ She is here, standing by my side, with 
@ listening look in her eyes. I will fool 
you no more, Leontine. Go, shut the 
door, and rest in peace. 

“The voices and songs of birds I also 
learned to know and imitate. I was 
entirely a woodland creature, and I cannot 
say with truth that I was unhappy; but I 
was conscious of a voidin my life. Define 
it I could not; I seemed to be waiting for 
a sign, and even, at times, to be yearning 
for it. That was because I was human, 

“A task was given me to perform. 
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Beyond the boundary was a forest of deer, 
which gentlemen amused themselves in 
hunting. When a deer strayed within 
our boundary I was to chase it over the 
border. Of these events I kept a record 
in a small book, and it was by this means 
I learnt to form written characters, and, 
imperfectly, to read. The records were 
simple, and ran thus: On such a day, in 
the morning, afternoon, or night, there 
appeared a deer, of such anage. I knew 
the age of the deer by its antlers. It was 
an easy task to frighten these gentle 
animals away; but one day a deer turned 
and evaded me, and, when I hurt it with 
a stone, attacked me. I was gored and 
wounded badly, but the victory was mine. 
Then I knew that I was strong. 

“My mother was terribly angry with 
me, and said that if the gentlemen knew I 
had killed a deer they would take my life. 

“¢Or I should take theirs,’ I answered. 
‘I am ready for another fight. It is rare 
sport.’ 

“** You are a fool,’ my mother said; ‘if 
you crossed the path of a gentleman, he 
would kick you aside.’ 

“Why would he do that?’ I asked, in 
curiosity. 

“*TLook at yourself in clear water,’ 
replied my mother, shaking her fist at me; 
‘you are neither beast nor human.’ 

“T laughed at her anger; there was 
nothing in it to frighten me. As to 
looking at myself in a clear pool, it was 
a thing I had never thought of doing; 
no fair stream of water lay within our 
boundary. Bat when my laughter ceased, 
I became thoughtfal and moody, and my 
mother’s words, carrying in them a sting I 
did not rightly comprehend, rankled in my 
mind a long time afterwards. 

“Growing bolder with years, and less 
willing to be told I must go,here and must 
not go there, and still less willing to obey, 
I planged beyond the boundary, and came 
upon a building of stone, surrounded by a 
neglected garden. There were fruit trees 

n it, still bearing, and, as I ate some of the 
fruit, I looked admiringly at the stained 
and painted windows and at the beautiful 
house, the like of which I had never seen 
before. 

“** Who lives here?’ I asked myself. 
‘One of those gentlemen who would kick 
me from his path if I crossed it?’ 

“TI knocked at the doors, without 
receiving an answer; I tried both doors 
and windows, and found them fast. There 
were pillars in the principal entrance, 


reaching to a verandah, stretching ont 
from some of the handsomest windows in 
the building. Determined to see the 
inside of the house, I climbed up one of 
these pillars, and stepped on to the 
verandah. One of the windows was 
loose; without breaking it I managed to 
open it, and by that means obtained 
entrance. The house was entirely deserted ; 
not a sign of life was visible, with the 
exception of spider-webs in all the corners. 
The walls were hung with beautiful 
pictures, the furniture was gold and 
velvet, I could not hear my footfall as I 
walked on the thick pile-carpets. I 
strolled through the rooms ir a kind of 
dream, and came to one into which the 
full sunlight was pouring. It was a bed- 
room, with delicate fripperies in it which 
I handled with care. There were two 
pictures in this room which fixed my 
attention ; one of a gentleman, dressed in 
court fashion, the other of a lovely young 
girl. The faces in both the pictures 
singularly affected me: the features of the 
girl were faultlessly beautiful; the hand- 
some mouth of the gentleman was opened, 
and showed his regular white teeth, his 
hands were delicately shaped, and there 
was an air of distinction about him which 
was new to me. I passed my hand over 
my face, and was seized by a longing to 
look at myself in clear water, as my 
mother had bid medo. I turned toa table 
upon which stood a mirror, the first I had 
ever seen, and in the glass I saw a reflec- 
tion of myself. 

“What kind of monster was it that 
peered eagerly forward to look into my 
face? Could it be the hideous and 
faithfal likeness of one who was ‘ neither 
beast nor human ;’ or a juggle created by 
some fiend to madden me? I dashed my 
fist into the mirror, and cut my fingers to 
the bone. I did not feel the pain of my 
wounded flesh. My soul was quivering 
with the keener torture of the indignity 
which had been fastened upon me by 
Nature. Why was I sent into the world 
in this shape, a horror to all that beheld 
me? IfI could destroy myself as I had 
destroyed the reflection of myself, would 
it not be a good thing done? The idea 
held me for an instant only. No. Why 
should I take my life? Better to think 
myself other than I was, transformed to 
beauty, in the likeness of the handsome 
gentleman whose portrait I was again 
examining. Without any absolute direc- 
tion of my will I aped the graceful posture 
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of this fine gentleman, aped the motion of 
his dainty hands, aped his smile and the 
pose of hishead. In this disguise ! gazed 
at the portrait of the lovely girl, and kissed 
my hand to her; and the next moment, 
with some sudden notion of the truth, I 
burst into a passion of tears, and staggered 
from the room. Down the stairs I 
stumbled with but one thought stirring in 
my mind—despisal of myself. I found 
myself now in a room which, but for the 
dust that lay heavily about it, I might have 
supposed had been quite recently occu- 
pied. Bottles ard glasses were there; in 
the glasses were the crusted dregs of wine, 
and thick stains of spilt liquor were 
on the table; two chairs lay over- 
turned on the ground, and by their side 
a rusty rapier. I took no conscious 
mental note of these objects, but they im- 
printed themselves upon my mind. I was 
in @ paroxysm of rage at my deformity. 
On a sideboard were some bottles which 
had not been uncorked. I knocked the 
necks off two, and pouring the contents 
into a huge silver goblet with double 
handles, I drank the wine with greedy 
enjoyment. It exhilarated me, and changed 
my mood to one of passionate hope and 
exaltation. I shouted, I sang, I danced, 
and drank more wine, until I fell to the 
ground and slept like a log. 

“I did not awake till early morning, 
and I opened my eyes to the singing 
of birds. The sounds came from my 
own lips, inspired perhaps by a wood- 
land dream. I rose to my feet, and 
thought of all that had passed ; the wine had 
not affected me otherwise than tomake me 
sleep ; my head was perfectly clear. 

“IT made a further examination of the 
deserted house, and walked through the 
rooms, from the top of the house to the 
bottom. The doors that were locked I 
opened with ease, even the cellar doors, 
which led to vaults where rare old wine 
lay buried, ripening to rarer perfection. 

“There remained but one room still un- 
explored; it was locked, and had not 
yielded easily to my pressure. I returned 
to it, and using all my strength, forced it 
open. Leontine, it was full of books. 
The walls were lined with them; pro- 
tected by glass cases from dust, they 
reached from floor to ceiling. The windows 
were emblazoned with richly-coloured 
pictures ; beautiful groups in bronze were 
set about; the ceiling was carved into 
quaint faces, whose eyes looked down 
upon me with solemn import, whose 





features were instinct with life. Figures 
of armed men stood in niches, mute 
guardians of the rich treasures of the 
room. I approached them in fear; I 
touched them, and they did not strike me 
down; the armour encased no forms of 
living flesh. These figures, the models in 
bronze, the carvings, the subdued light, 
the eloquent books, impressed me deeply. 
In a corner stood a large case of wood, the 
outer surface of which was inlaid with 
figures of birds and beasts and objects 
unfamiliar to me. I raised the lid, and 
saw along rowof ivory tablets. I pressed 
my fingers upon them, and a deep voice 
issued forth, which floated through the 
walls, and died gradually away in the 
distance. When the sound fell upon my 
ears I started back, fearing that I had 
released a spirit; but presently, the sound 
being gone, I touched other keys, and pro- 
duced notes of sadness, of joy, of solemnity. 
Now came the sound of wedding bells, now 
the sound of a funeral dirge. It was the 
first time I had heard music different from 
the natural music of field and forest. 

“T was in another world; I heard 
voices; I saw visions; a new spirit was 
born within me. I was no longer Ranf 
the deformed! I was a human being, 
with a soul to be moved by passion. 

‘Leontine, I believe you have a soul. 
In another state of being we shall wander 
side by side in friendly communion, think- 
ing of our life in the Silver Isle. You will 
be faithful and true, I know; we shall 
understand things better then. 

“Perhaps then, Evangeline, still living, 
will be reading these lines, and will send 
a tender thought into the air for the 
cripple who would yield up his life for her. 
You see, my dog, there is nothing else that 
binds me to this world—not even you. I 
was growing into the spiritual likeness of 
@ savage, my case a fitting one for a world 
of evil thought, and she brought back to 
me my better self. Iwas ready so to hate 
myself and all mankind that no deed would 
have been too black for my mind to con- 
ceive and my hands to perform. It is no 
slight service, Leontine, to have your sense 
of self-respect restored to you, to be made 
to feel, through the love of a little child, 
that, twisted out of all proportion as you 
are—through no fault of your own—your 
nature is in kinship with much that is 
beautiful and bright in earth and air. The 
clouds, the flowers, the balmy air, the 
sweet sounds of forest life, and I, are of 
one family. The clouds shine upon me, 
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the flowers incline towards me, the balmy 
air kisses me, the harmony of nature is 
not less sweet when I am by. It is only 
man that is unkind. And I, knowing 
the world, know that to bend and fawn 
and lick the hand that wrongs you, destroys 
within you the spirit of manhood, and 
brings you to the moral level of the 
snake, that crawls upon its belly and lives 
in slime. So I give scorn for scorn, and 


make the best of what I was not able to | 


avoid. 

“TI took possession of the deserted 
mansion, and no soul disturbed me foryears. 
During all that time not a human being 
but myself entered the house. I haunted 
it in secret, and my mother was not able to 
discover where I spent the days. She 
followed me, and I tricked her; led her 
over marsh and water-field, and through 
the prickly intricacies of the bush; I ran, 
and walked, and lingered, with her behind 
me, and never turned to see; then I led 
her a dance back to our wretched hut, 
laughing to myself at the knowledge that 
I had a palace of my own, whose treasures 
of art had opened the windows of my soul, 
and let in Heaven’s light. 

“*Whero do you hide?’ asked my 
mother. 

“*Tn a cave,’ I answered. 

“*¢ Alone P’ 

“* No.’ 

“* With whom, then?’ she cried sus- 
piciously. 

“* With shadows,’ I said, laughing in her 
face, ‘that have life, but cannot speak.’ 

“ She asked me whether I was a fool, a 
knave, or a madman. I asked her in 
return whether she was really my mother? 
She aimed a blow at me, that struck the 
air. 

“You can tell me one thing,’ I said 
composedly ; ‘who owns us?’ 

“* A great lord.’ 

“¢ A man, do you mean P’ 

“*No; a gentleman.’ 








“*A gentleman, and not a man; then he 
is in bad case. And all this land is his.’ 

“¢ Aye, for miles around.’ 

“** Why does he not come here?’ 

“You had better ask him when you 
see him.’ 

“¢T will. When will he come?’ 

“When the whim seizes him; then 
you will be whipped.’ 

“<*T think not. I would fling the man 
into the air who dared to touch me with 
hand or weapon.’ 

“Tt was her turn to laugh now. 

“¢ You are a slave,’ she said, ‘as I am. 
You do not know what great men can do.’ 

“¢T will wait and learn,’ I said calmly. 

“T saw that she was regarding me with 
curiosity. 

“* You are changed, Ranf.’ 

“T glanced over my shoulder at my 
hump. ‘It has grown larger,’ I said; ‘ it 
is big enough for a man.’ 

«You are one in years.” 

“T was glad to hear that. 

“* So,’ I said commandingly, ‘mother 
or no mother, treat me as a man.’ 

“T compelled respect from her. It was 
a poor triumph, Leontine, and it shames 
me now to think I felt proud of it... . 

“T am interrupted. There is a tapping 
at my door, as of some gentle creature 
desiring shelter. Leontine’s head is in- 
clined towards the door, and her soft eyes 
are fixed upon mine. Go, my dog, and 
discover who it is that seeks admittance in 
manner sO gracious. .. . 

“Tt is one of my white doves from the 
lower hut. What brings you here, my 
bird? Have you a message from spirit- 
land tied under your wing? Am I 
summoned? No, my dove, not yet. I 
shall live my time, 1 believe. But it is 
kind of you to come to see your wounded 
master, though I must have taught you 
badly that you should come without being 
bidden. This time I forgive you. Fly to 
your dovecote and find your mate. 
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